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“ Wert, Packard, this is a nice cold night; it seems as if winter had 
come upon us all at once.” 

“Yes, sir, very cold, sir; never remember such severe weather in 
October before, sir. Let me take your coat, sir. Here, Betsy, Mr. 
Reginald’s coat is quite wet, dry it at once. What will you take, 
sir?” . 

Mine host bustled about, while the young man stamped his feet 
to get back circulation, and flicked the snow from his boots with the 
end of his riding whip. 

Clad in one of the old-fashioned driving coats, which young men of 
ths present day have elected to wear in imitation of their grand- 
fathers, he looked as if he might have stepped out of the last century 
to complete a scene already picturesque. : 

The bar of the old inn glowed warmly with light and life. Round 
the ample hearth lounged three or four labourers with clay pipe and 
‘“‘half pint” discussing the last rural gossip. Dancing firelight played 
on the old walls, and made the shining pewters glitter again. It 
lighted up the buxom face of Betsy, whose cheeks rivalled the pink 
ribbons in her cap. A tall grandfather clock ticked out the passing 
moments with solemn regularity. It was altogether a scene to make 
a man wish to stay, after the biting north-east wind outside. 

The new comer felt it so. 

‘You are wonderfully comfortable in here,” he said, advancing to 
the fire. ‘Nay, do not move,” as the rustics, with awkward polite- 
ness, edged away to make room for him; “I am only going to stay 
a few minutes.” 
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“There’s a fire in the parlour, sir, if you will come; this way, sir, 
it’s quite warm, sir. My missus, she was expecting a few friends— 
not a bit, sir,” as the traveller murmured some words of expostulation 
—‘‘ they won’t be here for another hour yet, sir ; and she would be real 
vexed at your being put out in any way, sir.” 

The young man sat down in a large arm chair which his host had 
drawn forward, and spread out his hands to the welcome blaze. 

“Tt zs cold,” he repeated again, and gave himself up to the enjoy- 
ment of the moment. 

The inn parlour was long and low, roomy and old-fashioned. An 
oak table, dark with age, and a few equally old chairs, formed the 
principal furniture, if we except an antique bureau, in one corner, 
whose brass handles and topmost adornment of blue china, would 
have driven a collector crazy with envy. The carpet, now much worn, 
showed signs of having been made in the days when things were meant 
to last; and the red moreen curtains drawn over the lattice window, 
displayed more than one darn which was a miracle of needlework. 

Reginald Manningham knew it all by heart ; had known it ever since 
he was a boy, and used to look upon the inn parlour as the best place 
in the world, just because it was forbidden ground. How often he had 
come down there and eaten the brown Ribstone pippins, or slices of cold 
plum pudding which Mistress Packard brought forth from her stores ! 
Nothing had ever tasted so good since. His thoughts strayed a little 
as he leant back in his chair, growing drowsy in the warmth. The 
firelight, blazing up, brought out his face in full relief. Not particu- 
larly good-looking, but a nice, strong face with a square jaw, and 
deep grey eyes, which looked straight at the world and defied it to 
impose on their owner. 

* Mine host’s entrance with jug and tankard roused him. 

He drank off a long draught, and set down the empty tankard, 
with a sigh of relief. 

“Don’t go, Packard; have a glass yourself and sit down and tell 
me the news. Anything been happening? Have you seen my father 
lately ?” 

“Not very lately, sir. The squire has not been round these parts 
for the last two months. He keeps more to himself than ever, and it 
isn’t good for him to be so much alone: particular when—— But, 
maybe, sir, you’re down for a bit?” _ 

He glanced anxiously at the young man across the hearth. The 
latter coloured a little under his interlocutor’s gaze. 
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** You think I ought to be down here more, eh, Packard, instead of 
wasting my time in London? But what should I do? My father 
does not really want me.” 

“No, sir, no. I shouldn’t presume to interfere, but the missus and 
me, we often do say it would be nice to have Master Reginald living 
at the Grange, and, maybe, married—no offence, sir.” He paused, 
and glanced anxiously at his guest. 

“All right, Packard,” returned the other, good-naturedly, “and 
perhaps you have chosen the young lady for me, as I do not seem 
able to do so for myself.” 

The elder man surveyed him with knitted brows, trying to dis- 
cover if he were in jest or earnest. 

‘‘ Well, sir, the missus has often said to me, ‘ John,’ she says, ‘ Mr. 
Reginald must see a sight of fine ladies in London; he must have 
plenty of choice.’ Not but what there’s several in the county, sir; we 
have as fine young ladies round here, sir, as any man can wish to see.” 

‘“« But not one to my taste,” said Manningham, carelessly, “so I am 
afraid, Packard, you will not see the Grange with a new mistress yet 
awhile.” . 

“ It’s a pity, sir,” said the elder man, shaking his head, mournfully, 
“it’s a downright pity that that there beautiful old house should all go 
to rack and ruin, and those tales——”’ 

He pulled up abuptly. 

“What tales ?’’ asked the young man, sharply. 

Packard still hesitated, 

“Out with it, man} what is it?” cried Manningham. 

The old man glanced fearfully round the room, as if to make sure © 
no one was listening, and then spoke in a stage whisper. 

“It’s the old story, sir; they say that shat is appearing again.” 

“Tut, tut, Packard,” cried the traveller, impatiently ; “I thought 
you had more sense than to believe old women’s tales about ghosts 
and haunted houses. Do you forget that we are living in the nine- 
teenth century, and not in the days when every bit of idle gossip was 
taken as gospel truth ? ” 

“ Well, sir,” said Packard, slightly offended, “1 don’t think- I am 
easily taken in, but it’s queer, sir, it’s queer. They do say /¢ goes 
fittting about without any noise, and most of the servants have seen it. 
Why, even Mrs. Mullins, herself, have heard it crying in the west 
wing.” 
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‘Mullins is a goose,” responded the young man, getting up. “I 
see it 7s quite time I came home, if only to frighten this ghost away 
and knock the nonsense out of your heads. Get me my horse, Pack- 
ard, for I must be off. It will be cold going across the heath to- 
night.” 

A few minutes later he had mounted and was riding away into the 
darkness, leaving the warmth and light behind him. It was a wild 
night. The October gales had brought winter on their wings, and 
the bitter north-east wind sent the snow stinging against his face till it 
cut like a lash. Over the open heath, across which he was riding, 
there was no protection of any kind, and had not both he and his 
steed known their ground, the path might have been missed more 
than once. It was a desolate place, the favourite hunting ground of 
highwaymen in former days, and now not always safe from tramps 
and wandering spirits, who got their bread without working for it. 

Manningham smiled to himself as he wondered how his London 
friends would enjoy a ride which none but one born to the locality 
could thoroughly appreciate. Suddenly his horse shied violently, and 
had he been a less experienced horseman, he must have been un- 
seated. As it was it took him a full minute to recover his equilibrium 
and quiet the frightened animal. 

“So ho, there; quiet, old fellow, what is it? ”’ 

He scarcely realized himself what had happened. Something had 
passed him. Something gleaming white, even out of the inky black- 
ness, had glided by, so near he might have touched it—so rapidly 
that the action would have been impossible. 

‘‘Packard’s ghost,” he said to himself, laughing, “only the horse 
saw it too. Are ghosts visible to animals? If I were Balaam and his 
donkey, now, we might call it an angel.” 

He patted his horse again, and urged him forward, but the animal 
was evidently disquieted. He bounded forward in short, uneven jerks, 
pricking his ears and turning his head from side to side with nervous 
uncertainty. 

Once Manningham turned in his saddle and shouted into the dark- 
ness, ‘‘ Is anyone there ? ” 

But the howling of the blast was the only answer. 

“Folly! ’? he muttered, “anyone might be out on the heath, but I 
pity them a night like this.” 

Before long he came out on the high road, and turning down a lane 
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to the left, rode a few hundred yards, till a dark pile of building rose 
in view. Though the wind had nowise abated, the snowstorm had 
ceased, and a watery moon now and then emerged from behind the 
black clouds which were scudding before the gale. By its light the 
building looked singularly weird and gloomy. Its deep mullioned 
windows and dark gables beamed forth no welcome to the coming 
guest. Only from one corner did a fitful gleam suggest that at 
least the kitchen might harbour some comfort and warmth. 

“It does certaialy look gloomy,” said Manningham to himself; ‘ I 
don’t think I ever noticed it so much before.” 

The feeling follow ed him into the grey hall, whose empty fireplace 
struck a chill, which neither storm nor apparition had been able to 
effect. It seemed as if winter had entered long ago and never gone 
out again. He shivered in spite of himself as he gave up his over- 
coat to the white-haired man-servant. 

“Not much warmth here, Bliss. Where is my father?” 

“The squire is in the library, sir.” 

The man’s voice agreed as little with himself as his name: it only 
seemed in keeping with the rest of the house, frozen and sad. 

Manningham made his way across the hall, and opened a door at 
the further end. Here at least there was some appearance of life. 
A reading lamp and a fire shone like two stars out of the darkness. 

Almost buried in a huge arm-chair sat an old man with a weary 
face. He did not rise to greet his son, but something like a gleam 
of pleasure lighted up the rugged features for a moment, and then 
died away, leaving it as expressionless as before. The young man 
came forward and took the thin, white hand in his strong brown one. 

‘“‘ Well, dad,” he said, ‘‘ here I am,” and he stooped down and 
kissed the lined forehead. 

Some gentler expression came over his own otherwise rather stern 
face as he performed the simple action. Sentiment was not at all in 
Reginald Manningham’s line; but a woman might have envied the 
tenderness which was kept for his father alone. 

He talked on cheerily for awhile, till Bliss appeared with a tray of 
refreshments to which he did the full justice of a young man and a 
healthy appetite. The squire watched him, meanwhile, from under 
his shaggy eyebrows, as if half envious of the energy which could 
make such short work of cold beef with such evident enjoyment. 
With the termination of the repast, however, his interest seemed to 
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die out, as if even that unwonted effort had been too much for the 
tired brain. He leant back again wearily in his chair, and stretched 
out his hands to the blaze, which Manningham’s vigorous assault on 
the logs had increased to double its usual size. The young man also 
drew up his chair and lighted his pipe; then, from the other side of 
the hearth, watched his father closely. There was no doubt about it. 
The squire was looking more grey and pinched and old than ever. 
He had been so gradually falling into silence and retirement that no 
perceptible difference was noticeable on his son’s occasional visits. 
But to-night there was certainly a change. The pale face was paler, 
the lines deeper, the whole man more feeble. Some element had 
been at work since his last visit. What was it? 

“TI stopped at the ‘Lion’ on my way, dad,” he said, trying to find 
a topic of conversation. “Mrs. Packard looked very flourishing, and 
so did he. They enquired after you.” 

“What did they tell you about me ?—about the house ?” 

Manningham returned his look with some surprise. 

“ Why——” he began. 

‘“* Go on,” said the elder man, eagerly, as his son hesitated. ‘“ Did 
you hear any tales? Did they tell you about /¢?” 

Manningham rose in real vexation, and stood on the hearth, with 
his back to the fire. ; 

“Father,” he exclaimed, “‘ you do not mean to say you have been 
listening to any of those old women’s stories, and letting them worry 
you?” 

The old man looked up almost pleadingly at the indignant young 
face above him. His voice sank almost to a whisper. 

“It is true, Rex, it is all true—I feel it—I know it. She said it would 
come and it has. I turned her out, and she has come back to haunt 
me. All these years—all these years; and my sin has found me out 
—found me out.” 

He repeated the words over and over again as if it were a lesson 
he had learned by heart. There was something infinitely pathetic in 
the thin hands wringing themselves together. 

A sudden pity came into the young man’s face. He checked a 
gesture of impatience, and stooping down laid his hand affectionately 
on his father’s shoulder. 

‘Look here, dad,” he said, gently, “ why do you let this trouble 
you? It was years ago, as you say; and, after all, it was not entirely 
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your fault. Try and forget it all. I am here now to take care of 
you.” 

The squire looked up piteously into his face. 

“‘I wish I could forget,” he said. “He was my oldest friend, and 
he left his daughter to me. A ‘sacred charge,’ he called it. And 
the young ones must marry ; they all do it. And he was well enough, 
only poor.” He paused a moment; then went on in the same mono- 
tonous tone, “It all comes back to me, over and over again. On 
winter nights when the wind is howling I think of her in the cold, in 
the cold. And now she is back somewhere in the house, creeping 
about, filling the rooms with her presence as she did in the old days. 
It has all come true. Be sure your sin will find you out—be sure your 
sin will find you out.” 

Long into the night Reginald sat talking, arguing, convincing, 
before he succeeded in bringing his father into a calmer, if not 
happier, frame of mind. 

For himself, he went to bed in a state of irritation which the morn- 
ing’s light did not wholly dissipate. 

“‘ Look here, Mullins,” he said, invading the housekeeper’s room 
much to that functionary’s secret delight, “‘ what have you been doing 
to let the squire work himself up into this state? I never saw him 
look so ill before. And all because of some ridiculous fancy about 
ghosts which everyone has got hold of. Bah! I never heard such 
nonsense !”” 

Mrs. Mullins closed her lips tightly, and smoothed out her black silk 
apron with her plump hands, before answering. She had been 
Reginald’s devoted slave since the days when she waged fierce war- 
fare with his nurse on the subject of how many jam tarts a boy may 
safely eat without injury to his person. But now her dignity must be 
maintained. 

“Master Reginald,” she began solemnly, “It’s no nonsense to us 
as has lived with It one month—just one month to-day. And there’s 
strange things happened in this house, sir; it may be years ago, and 
I don’t want to bring up what’s dead and gone, for I always says ‘let 
bygones de bygones’; but you can’t wonder at the squire thinking of 
that there blessed young lady, and I shouldn’t like to say if it be her 
spirit or not, for we do hear of spirits coming back, even when 
they’ve been decently buried too; not that we know nothing about 


poor Miss Priscilla——” 
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Here the application of her handkerchief to her eyes checked the 
volurinous flow of words, and enabled Reginald to break in. 

“This is all nonsense, you know, Mullins,” he said impatiently, 
‘spirits do not walk about like that. Some of the maids have been 
skylarking and frightened you all. But it will have to be stopped 
now ; it has gone too far, making my father ill.” 

Mrs. Mullins bristled with offended dignity. 

“Begging your: pardon, sir,” she said, relinquishing her handker- 
chief, “ my maids know better than to take such liberties as that; and 
it is no fancy on our part. There is something in this house, creepin’ 
about and doing odd things. Why, there’s one of the blankets gone 
off the bed in the best spare room, and there are things disappearing 
out of the larder every week.” She paused triumphantly to see the 
effect of this last statement. 

Reginald burst into a loud laugh. 

“Why, Mullins,” he cried, ‘‘ you convict yourself out of your own 
mouth. Who ever heard of a ghost wanting blankets and bread and 
meat? Depend upon it, one of the maids has got a lover, and keeps 
him well supplied with necessaries. You had better look to the 
household and find out the culprit.” 

Mrs. Mullins closed her lips with a snap. 

“You may laugh, sir, but servants don’t go gliding about in long 
white dresses——” 

‘‘Nightgowns,”’ muttered Reginald under his moustache. 

‘* And just fancy,” continued the housekeeper, not heeding the 
interruption, and waxing irate as her imagination pictured the scene ; 
“just fancy Mary Anne g/iding, when she goes lumping across the 
kitchen so that half the parish might hear! Why, me and Bliss 
couldn’t have mistaken fer.” She ended with almost a snort of 
disdain. : 

Reginald concealed his amusement at the elephantine performances 
of the unlucky handmaiden, and made his escape, saying, “ Well, 
Mullins, you’ll find it’s nothing after all, and I don’t want to hear any 
more about it.” 

But it was one thing to dismiss the subject thus carelessly, and 
quite another to see his wishes carried into execution. He was des- 
tined to hear a good deal more about it before the week was out. 

In spite of his strenuous efforts to amuse and rouse his father, it 
was evident that the old man was weighed down by some invisible 
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depression which he seemed unable to shake off. There was an air 
of mystery about the house. The servants kept the letter of the law 
in not mentioning the forbidden subject, but they hastened about with 
quickened step and scared faces, directly the twilight shadows made 
the long passages dark. 

Mrs. Mullins announced one morning that all the younger ones had 
given warning. 

“A good thing too,” was Reginald’s rejoinder. 

He was getting very angry. 

That some undefined power was at work in the house became 
apparent to him, but he could not lay his hand upon it. This piqued 
his vanity, for he rather prided himself on his detective powers. He 
still kept to his theory of the practical joking of the maids, which was 
strengthened by a slight experience of his own, which he did not 
consider necessary to retail to anyone. 

Running upstairs, one evening, in the dark, for a book he had for- 
gotten, he had a distinct sensation of someone passing him in the 
bend of the stairs. It was but a momentary feeling, gone almost as 
soon as created ; but the impresson remained. 

“Who is there?” he said sharply; but nothing answered. The 
faintest possible sound—it might have been a sigh, or the rustle of a 
woman’s gown seemed borne to him on the air. He groped about in 
the dark, but only came in contact with the wall; bruised his knuckles, 
and went upstairs anathematizing the household in general, and the 
redoubtable Mary Anne in particular. 

Every day his irritation increased. It aggravated him to see the - 
squire so palpably affected by the idle tales he was trying to combat, 
instead of rising above them and thus giving the lie to their origina- 
tors. To have iistituted a thorough investigation of the house, and 
thus proved to the servants the absurdity of their fears, would, in his 
eyes, have been pandering to their credulity. He preferred to treat 
it with scornful unbelief, and not yield an inch. But circumstances 
were too strong for him. 

He had been away for a whole day, and only returned late one 
evening, tired with a long ride and much business. The weather still 
continued rough and stormy ; and he sought the refuge of the library 
without waiting to make any change in his dress. 

‘You will forgive a little mud, dad,” he said, “but I am just tired 
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They sat and talked of the day’s events; the old man growing 
almost cheerful as he listened to the gossip of the outer world 
Suddenly the expression of his face changed. It became watchful, 
listening. His hands nervously clasped the arms of his chair. His 
eyes grew strained, eager. Following their direction, Manningham 
glanced towards the door. There was not the slightest doubt that it 
was slowly opening. In the moment’s breathless hush, it gave an 
almost imperceptible creak. There was a glimmer of white. Man- 
ningham rose with an angry exclamation. But quick as he was the 
apparition had vanished. The door closed swiftly and noiselessly, and 
ere he could open it again the hall was empty. Not, however, before 
his ears, sharpened by anxiety, had caught the sound of another door 
closing, not quite so softly, perhaps, as was intended. It was a heavy 
door at the other end of the hall, leading to a part of the house which 
had not been used for years. 

‘ Tl] have you now,” he muttered under his breath. 

Quick as lightning he crossed the empty space, and opened, not 
that door, but the red baize one leading to the offices, determined to 
forestall whoever might be returning, by first discovering whose place 
should be vacant. 

“What tomfoolery is this ?”’ he cried, bursting in on the astonished 
servants’ hall, where the maids sat sewing round the table, while Mrs. 
Mullins knitted in a capacious armchair on one side of the fire, 
and Bliss nodded in its counterpart on the other. These latter had 
fallen into the habit of joining the servants’ hall in the evening, pro- 
bably on the principle of safety in numbers, and preferring company 
to the solitary dignity of the housekeeper’s room. 

“Who is missing ? ’”” demanded Manningham finding no answer but 
open-mouthed surprise to his first question. 

‘“No one, sir,” answered Mrs. Mullins promptly, a light dawning 
upon her as to this unexpected visit. 

“© Who came and opened the library door?” reiterated Reginald. 

A kind of thrill passed through the assembled party. Manningham 
felt it to his finger tips. and it goaded him into action. He was dimly 
conscious that Mrs. Mullins was whispering to Bliss, in mysterious 
triumph, “ He has seen it ;” that Mary Anne was regarding him with 
saucer-eyed innocence before he made his hasty decision. 

‘‘ Come,” he said angrily, “came, everyone of you with me. I will 
put a stop once and for all to this nonsense.” 
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He snatched up a hand candlestick from the table, and led the way 
into the outer hall, the servants following him in frightened groups, 
awed by his unusual sternness. Bliss armed himself further with a 
lamp, and Mrs. Mullins, on second thoughts, returned to take the 
poker. She was in time to catch up the party as they paused at the 
door leading into the west wing. 

Bliss exchanged glances with her. 

‘** That’s the way /¢ always goes,” he whispered. 

Mrs. Mulllns nodded. 

“Then if you knew where it went, why did you not follow it?” said 
Reginald contemptuously turning round, having caught the whisper. 

“Sir,” said the housekeeper with dignity, “me and Bliss did investi- 
gate one day. That is to say ”—correcting herself with truthful 
exactness —“‘ as far as the hall; but it’s ill meddling with spirits when 
you don’t know what they be; and when you hear them a-cryin’ 
in——” 

“ Pshaw!” said Manningham angrily, “ that is quite enough of that 
nonsense ; come along.” 

The old hall into which they now entered had once been very 
beautiful. The carved oak pillars and panelling remained intact, but 
thickly coated with dust. The large, open hearth, with quaintly 
wrought iron dogs, seemed to plead for the yule logs they had not 
held for many years. No one had drawn the curtains over the high 
arched windows. It was like entering the house of the dead. A chill 
struck through each one, but Reginald was inexorable. 

He glanced back to see that no one was lagging, and then strode 
across the hall, and up the broad, low, staircase, which led to a 
gallery running round three sides of the hall. Here were the princi- 
pal bedrooms of the house, long since unused. He flung open two or 
three of the doors, and pulled aside curtains and tapestry in angry 
haste to prove that nothing lay concealed behind. 

At the west end of the gallery a smaller, heavier door disclosed a 
winding turret stair leading to a tower terminating that side of the 
house. Mrs. Mullins gave a sigh of relief when it was reached. 

“It’s the turret room,” she said, “‘ where /¢ sobbed.” 

Reginald paid no heed to the exclamation. 

“Stay here,” he said sternly, “all of you, while I go up; there is 
not room for everyone.” 

There was a moment’s breathless silence as he disappeared into the 
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darkness. Was it fancy, or did their strained ears catch the faint 
sound of sobbing, coming to them as from afar off through the thick- 
ness of the old walls ? 

They made a striking picture as they waited, motionless, in the 
gallery, for the footsteps which came back to them, down, down, 
nearer, nearer. 

The maids huddled together in a frightened group: Bliss holding 
the lamp high over his head and peering forward to catch the first 
glimpse of what might come; Mrs. Mullins stout and important, 
grasping her poker firmly. Further back, the old squire who, un- 
noticed, had joined the party, leaned on his gold-headed cane and 
gazed towards the opening with eyes of strained expectancy. 

It seemed ages before Reginald re-appeared, a striking figure him- 
self, with cobwebs and whitewash added to his already splashed 
riding-coat: but the watchers had no eyes for him. They saw noth- 
ing save what he was leading by the hand and presented to their view. 
She was a little creature with a. pale childish face, a long white gown 
fell gracefully round her slight figure. Her fair hair, which had es- 
caped from its fastening, fell down in waves to her waist, and covered 
her like a mantle. Her eyes, blue as forget-me-nots, flashed back 
indignantly at them all from beneath the tear-spangled lashes. 

“So!” cried Manningham, scornfully, ‘a nice ghost !” 

The girl looked him all over, beginning at his feet and travelling 
upwards critically. 

“ And you are Rex,” she said. “I wanted to see you. Not a dit 
good-looking, but rather a nice ugly face.” 

The young man flushed under her scrutiny, and the criticism stung 
him to retort; but before he could utter a word, acry from the squire 
made them start round. 

The old man had sunk back against the wall, his eyes dilating, his 
face twitching convulsively. 

Priscilla!’ he moaned through his parched lips. 

" No,” said the clear, ringing tones, “not Priscilla, but Priscilla’s 
child—Forget-me-not.” 

There was a gasp from the little circle. 

Manningham recovered his equilibrium. 

‘* Are you not ashamed of yourself?” he said roughly, giving her 
hand a little shake as if she were a naughty child. ‘Are you not 
ashamed of yourself frightening an old man like that ?” 
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“1 did not mean to hurt him,” she said. 

She disengaged her hand, and running across the gallery with 
light step, knelt down beside the old man. 

‘Don’t be frightened,” she whispered, soothingly, and winding her 
arms about his neck, pressed her young lips on his forehead. 

But the squire seemed unable to comprehend. He gazed round 
with a vacant stare, which brought Reginald to his side in a moment. 

‘“‘I will trouble you to leave my father to me,” he said sternly. 
“Perhaps, now that you have completed your work, you will go away 
and not do any more mischief.”’ 

The girl rose and threw back her head proudly. 

“‘T have not the slightest intention of going away,” she said. 
“ Mrs. Mullins will show me my room.” 

**Bless my heart!” exclaimed the housekeeper, dropping the 
poker in her astonishment, “the idea of the ghost knowing my 
name.” 

‘“‘ Yes,” said the ghost, calmly, “and I am very tired. I should 
like to sleep in the south bedroom with the rosebud chintz.” 

Mrs. Mullins conducted her Strange visitor thither with the meek- 
ness of alamb. She also stayed with her till midnight. What trans- 
pired between them, who shall tell? But the housemaid declared 
that as she passed the door the ghost was down on the hearthrug, her 
pretty head on the housekeeper's lap, her little white hands doing 
their best to meet round the portly waist. 

She appeared for breakfast in the library next morning, and poured 
out the tea as if she had known the ways of the house for years. 

The old squire accepted the situation as a matter of course. He 
still looked pale and worn, but his depression had gone. His restless- 
ness now only took the form of watching Forget-me-not’s every 
movement. He seemed to drink in each word from her lips. 

Reginald found remonstrance useless. To him her manner was 
calmly defiant; though to his father she shewed the prettiest defer- 
ence. It was irritating to him to watch her wandering round the room 
straightening a book here, or an ornament there, as if the place 
belonged to her. 

“[t will take me a long time to know all these,” she said, with 
slender finger indicating the bookcase. 

‘¢ If convenient to my father,” suggested Reginald stiffly. 

“I have oome to stay,” she answered calmly: then with quick 
change of tone, “ You don’t want me to go, dad ?” 
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*¢ No, child, no,” said the squire reaching out his trembling hand, 
And holding it she answered, “I promised mother I would come.” 

“ There are two ways of entering a house,” began Reginald hotly, 
stung by her assurance and his father’s acquiescence. 

‘Yes ?” she queried archly, with uplifted brows. ‘‘ But you see I 
wanted to know you all first, and I could not tell how you might 
receive me,” 

‘* You scarcely chose the wisest way,” was Reginald’s retort. 

‘‘ My dear,” interrupted the squire with an appealing look at his 
son, “ you would have been welcome. Priscilla’s child would always 
‘have met with open arms, without hiding or——” 

“ Or giving us credit for inhospitality,” finished Reginald sardoni- 
cally. ‘‘ Fressingfield has not usually that reputation.” 

For the first time the girl flashed into life. There was no doubt 
about the ghost’s genuine flesh and blood now. The warm colour 
mounted to her brow; she clasped her little hands passionately 
together. 

“ What could I expect?” shé cried. ‘‘ WhatcouldI expect? You 
turned my mother from the door, my little gentle mother, because 
she loved my father and he was poor.” Her voice rang out the words 
with scorn. ‘‘ His blood was good, as blue and old as your own; but, 
forsooth, she must marry the rich young lord, and say good-bye to 
her lover. But she chose to go withhim, and work with him, and 
suffer with him——” 

“Silence girl,” interrupted Reginald harshly, ‘ have you no mercy 
that you can cause such pain?” He pointed to his father, leaning 
back in his chair, his withered hands covering his face, shaking help- 
lessly with the tears which old men weep. 

“It is your fault,” she answered passionately, “ your fault that I 
mentioned it atall. Have we not suffered too, all these years ; suffered 
and worked, while you have borne nothing ?” 

“* Not zothing,” moaned the squire, catching the last word; “it 
has been a sore, sore burden, child.” 

She knelt down and twined her arms round him as she had done the 
previous night. 

“‘Dad,” she said softly, “never think of itagain. Mother forgave 
it years ago. She told me to come and tell you. Yes,” as his eyes 
asked the unspoken question, “‘ she is dead. Father died five years 
ago, and mother and I worked on at the farm. But, somehow, I 
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don’t think she could live without father, and—she told me to come 
here.” 

The girl’s voice became a little husky, ending in almost a whisper. 

Reginald silently left the room. The squire’s hands moved gently 
down and rested on Forget-me-not’s head. 

It was wonderful what life she brought into the house during the 
next few days. Everything was anovelty to her, and she confessed 
her ignorance with charming naivete. 

“<I always wanted to see an English country house, because I have 
only lived on the farm.” 

‘“‘ This is what you call an ancestral hall, is it not?” she enquired 
one day, standing before the empty hearth. ‘There ought to be 
blazing yule logs here, and—Mrs. Mullins—where is the red cloth for 
the staircase ?”’ 

‘Bless my heart!” exclaimed the housekeeper, whose vocabulary 
was somewhat limited, “‘ Fancy you knowing about that, Miss!’ 

‘Mother told me,” returned Forget-me-not, calmly. 

Her keen glance took one comprehensive sweep round, then she 
tripp2d off to the squire in the library. 

‘‘ Dad,” she said in her coaxing tones, ‘‘dad, mother said that the 
old hall was the prettiest place in England, and that the Christmas 
Days there, were jollier than any one else’s. But it is all dirty and 
ugly now.” 

“‘We have never had one ‘jolly’ Christmas since Priscilla went 
away,” said the old man dreamily. 

“No, but now”—coming round with clasped, pleading hands— 
“may we not have another? A real old-fashioned Christmas, with 
everybody happy.” 

‘« Just like Priscilla,” he muttered, ‘just like Priscilla.” 

His thoughts wandered off in a hazy retrospect of bye-gone years, 
and Forget-me-not ventured a gentle reminder. 

“ Well, dad ?” 

He started. 

“I beg your pardon, child. Yes, do as you like; do as your 
mother did.” 

And she took full advantage of the permission. Workmen were 
called in, and repairs put into speedy execution. Mrs. Mullins had 
no longer any cause to complain that the servants ate their heads off 
and did nothing. The maids withdrew their notice, and begged to 
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be allowed to stay. There was plenty forthem todo. Such an amount 
of scrubbing and dusting, polishing and cleaning, had not been seen 
inthe house for years. 

Reginald, on one of his periodical visitt—more frequent of late— 
* to see that girl was not bothering his father,” found the long-closed 
rooms bright with fire, and flowers, and visitors. For the neighbour- 
hood had heard strange tales and flocked to theGrange. They came 
curious and went away charmed. Forget-me-not received them with 
old-world dignity, by no means alarmed at numbers or titles. 

“ They were my mother’s friends,” she said, “and they will be 
mine too.” 

For the first time in his life Reginald found himself at a dis- 
advantage. 

He was taken to see the improvements and alterations by this im- 
perious little chate/aine without his opinion being either consulted or 
required. 

“You will be able to alter it all again, some day, if you don’t like 
it,” she told him frankly; “ but at present the property is dad’s, and 
I can do as I like.” 

It was impossible to be angry with her, though he tried an argu- 
ment on one point, 

“‘ Why do you take my name for my father ?” 

She looked puzzled for a moment. ‘Oh, ‘dad’?” she said. 
*¢ Mother did, and I shall.” 

There was nothing more to be said. Her mind once made up was 
not easily altered. 

She elected to wear her mother’s gowns, which she found in the old 
presses upstairs. As fashions had veered round to those of thirty 
years ago, these did not look so much out of date as might be 
imagined. She borrowed the stable pony, and galloped over the 
heath to visit the worthy Packards, whose hearts she took by storm ; 
laughing at their fears for her safety. 

“In Australia I always rode alone, over far wilder country than 
that.” 

‘* But how did you know your way ?” asked Reginald, to whom she 
was relating her admiration of the old inn. 

She gave him an arch, quizzical look. 

“ Suppose I had been there before ?” she queried. 
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“Hum,” muttered Reginald to himself, ‘‘it seems to me that my 
theory about Balaam may not have been altogether wrong.” 

She did not condescend to enlighten him much as to her period of 
hiding ; but to the squire she was childishly frank. 

The idea had occurred to her, partly from knowing that the tower 
had the reputation of being haunted; partly from her mother’s wan- 
derings in her last illness, when she went over all the scenes of her 
rupture with the squire, pleading for her lover, and telling the old man 
how his harshness would haunt him all his life. ' 

‘*And so I thought I would come and see what it was like,” she 
finished. “Of course I knew my way about, because mother always 
talked of her home, and she often drew pictures of the house for me. 
But it was horribly cold up there, and I could only go out in the dark 
to getfood. It was great fun sometimes, but I was frightened the day 
Mullins and Bliss poked about in the hall. I scratched on the wall, 
and moaned to scare them. You shou/d have seen their faces!” She 
broke off in an irrepressible ripple of laughter. 

The early days of December brought Reginald home altogether. 
He insisted upon being there at least to look on, if he was not per- 
mitted to help; for this the young autocrat refused to allow except 
under her direct supervision. 

** You have had all these years to do things, and you have done 
nothing, now it is my turn,” she told him. 

So he submitted to be ordered about, to be snubbed, to follow at 
her heels like a dog, with a meekness worthy of imitation. 

And the preparations went on. 

Forget-me-not stood and surveyed her handiwork with shining eyes 
on Christmas Eve. 

The old hall was filled with light, and laughter, and merry voices. 
On the hearth yule logs were crackling merrily ; on the wall red holly 
berries gleamed against the dark oak. The old banners hung over 
the knights in armour; the crimson cloth made a warm spot of colour 
on the staircase. Under the mistletoe Bliss was solemnly leading 
Mistress Packard “ up the middle and down again,” while mine host 
performed the same office for Mrs. Mullins. The redoubtable Mary 
Anne, heavy-footed, but light-hearted, performed a fas seul to her 
own satisfaction and the amusement of the coachman’s children, in 
one corner ; while the silver-haired rector beamed on them all from 
the inglenook, where he had never more expected to sit. 

37 
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“Do you feel as if you had forgiven us now?” Reginald’s voice 
asked with a strange quiver in it, behind Forget-me-not. 

Her blue eyes, moist with tears, answered him. 

They stayed long in the shadows under the staircase, and their 
talk was allin whispering tones. That is why the world will never 
know what they said to each other. 

The squire found them there when he came to look for “my 
daughter.” 

“She will soon be thatin earnest,” said Rex, “ because I am going 
to marry the ghost.” 





From ijni-Novgorod to Rajan 
ist 897. 
By E. A. RICHINGS. 


Tue stately city of Nijni-Novgorod gradually awakes from the 
torpor of the prolonged Russian winter to the animation and 
excitement of the annual Fair, still a curious and unique spectacle, 
although Time slowly obliterates many distinctive features of the 
historic past. 

The so-called progress which crushes every national feature to a 
dead-level of blank uniformity, lays its blighting hand even on 
Central Russia ; but the vast empire which comprises so many alien 
races is slow to assimilate modern ideas originated outside her own 
boundaries, and to the conservative spirit, deeply engrained in Russian 
character, we owe the retention of the brilliant local colour which 
intensifies the interest of Russian travel. 

The tardy summer of the north strives to compensate for the 
dreary months of ice-bound sleep, by the dewy freshness and radiant 
light in which the waking world lies steeped and spiritualized. The 
infinite heights of azure sky are etherealized into a transparent veil, 
through which earth gazes into heaven. The birch forests in their 
translucent robes appear veiled in emerald light rather than tangible 
foliage, and the subtle incense of crowding violets pervades the great 
temple of Nature. A magical spell broods over the lonely steppes, 
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where light and shadow pursue each other across a pale green sea 
of blowing wheat, and the sunny days “in linked sweetness long 
drawn out” chase the vanishing darkness ever farther away, until 
the fading flush of twilight merely deepens with the kiss of the dawn 
for which it lingers in the limpid heaven, where night and morning 
meet. 

The noble Volga, still the main artery of communication between 
the widely severed provinces of Russia, divides the “ fair town” 
from the steep cliffs, crowned by the ancient Kremlin, which fre- 
quently repulsed the Mongolian hordes and checked their westward 
march. The crumbling walls and turrets follow the irregular out- 
line of the rugged hills, but few traces of antiquity remain within 
the vast enclosure now occupied by barracks and government 
offices. The white cupolas of two stately cathedrals soar above the 
parti-coloured piles of flat-roofed houses, oriental-looking churches, 
and long green galleries erected by government to contain the stores 
of merchandise poured into the city for sale during the annual Fair, 
which attracts representatives and products of every province in the 
mighty empire which comprehends a third part of the world within 
its borders. 

Nijni-Novgorod, ‘‘ Zhe New City on the Ford,” was founded a.p. 
1221 on the site of an ancient Bulgarian stronghold, by the Grand 
Duke George Dolgorouki Vladimirovitch, scion of a princely line * 
equally distinguished for prowess in war, and skill in the arts of peace, 
Moscow, Jaroslav and Nijni-Novgorod owe their existence to the 
Dolgorouki, who built cities, churches and convents with unexampled | 
energy at an epoch of turmoil and strife which threatened to engulf 
Russia in an ever-advancing tide of barbarism. 

Many vicissitudes of fortune befel Nijni- Novgorod during her first 
two centuries of existence. The invasions of the Bulgarians, to 
whose territory the original fortress had belonged, were a source of 
perpetual peril, and when Russia, in 1257, fell under the Mongolian 
yoke, Nijni- Novgorod simply shared the common fate. In a.D. 1377, 
a still greater calamity befel the oppressed and decaying city at the 
hands of her Mongolian conquerors, who, in a sudden access of 
barbaric fury, pillaged the terror-stricken inhabitants, carried off the 
plunder to a place of safety, and burnt the town to ashes. It was 
rebuilt only to be devastated anew, and peace was unknown until 
after the Russian conquest of the old Bulgarian Principality of 

37" 
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Susdal, from which the site of the unfortunate city had been wrested. 
Another century of repeated invasion passed away, during which 
the Tartar hordes perpetually harassed her until the Russian con- 
quest of Kazan, the capital of the Sultan of Tartary, at last put an 
end to the long chronicle of woe. From a.p. 1552, three hundred 
years of peace and safety developed the city into a great commercial 
centre. 

In 1858, a terrible fire broke out during the Fair, but the resources 
of Nijni-Novgorod proved equal to the occasion, and she rose from 
her ashes with re-doubled strength and beauty. Substantial build- 
ings were erected, with ten ranges of shops, and long galleries for 
the use of the foreign merchants at Fair time; reservoirs were 
excavated in the midst of the business quarter, and a special Fire 
Brigade was appointed to guard the town during the five weeks of 
the cosmopolitan assembly. 

The Fair opens on the Feast of St. Peter and St. Paul, June 2gth, 
in Russian style, which falls twelve days behind our English calen- 
dar, the date coinciding with our tenth of July. From North and 
South, from East and West, the vast concourse pours into the city, 
until the three thousand shops and granaries are filled with multi- 
tudinous wares and thronged with eager customers. The normal 
population of 60,0co, swells to 3,000,000 souls. The Volga is alive 
with shipping, and the tributary Oka, brings peasants by immense 
rafts and clumsy boats from provinces, guarded by the bleak Oural 
Range which divides Siberia from the living world. Motley crowds 
emerge daily from the huge railway station, where Tartars with yel- 
low Mongolian faces, under black caftans, wild-looking Cossacks 
armed to the teeth, and Circassians in fur caps and tinselled mantles 
of green and violet satin, jostle peasants in sheepskins, scarlet-clad in- 
habitants of Little Russia, and picturesque Georgians in embroidered 
caps and silken jackets glittering with sequins. The floating rib- 
bons and pearl-sewn coronets of the gay national dress still worn in 
Eastern Russia, alternate with the shapeless garb of veiled 
Tartar-women; and spectators from every European and many an 
Asiatic land offer strange contrasts of form and colour to vary the 
kaleidoscopic. combinations. Fair-haired Finns with the oriental 
features and curving eyebrows which denote Samoyede origin stand 
shoulder to shoulder with Persians from the Caspian shore, in the 
cylindrical headgear, and flowing robes, with girdles of sacred 
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threads worn by the followers of Zoroaster, in the land where leap- 
ing flames of naphtha breaking through the arid ground, typified the 
Divine Presence amid the darkness of earth, and imbued the ancient 
creed with their lurid light. schvosfoks in the fur caps and wad- 
ded dressing-gowns which constitute the traditional livery of the 
Russian coachman, dash furiously through the wide thoroughfares, 
with jingling harness-bells and cracking whips. Teams of mules 
with high yokes painted and gilt, drag laden waggons, with deafen- 
ing din, along the rudely paved streets, and droves of donkeys bear 
bales of wool and sacks of grain to the primitive exchange of the 
great bazaars, where merchants in caftan and fez, turban and tall 
fur caps preside over their goods in the different fashions pre- 
scribed by Eastern deliberation and Western eagerness. Dark- 
eyed gipsies, with lute and tambourine, brighten the dim arcades 
with their amber and crimson garb, but their quips and cranks 
awake no responsive smile from a haughty Circassian, sitting cross- 
legged on his stall, with royal indifference to the fact that his silver- 
embroidered mantle of pale blue satin sweeps the muddy steps, 
trampled by a thousand passing feet. A fair-haired maiden showing 
glimpses of red and purple between the many ropes of coloured 
beads encircling her gay bodice, dispenses the famous tea of 
Kiatchka from a booth adorned with huge posters of caravans 
crossing river and desert to avoid the risk of the fragrant leaf losing 
the delicate aroma destroyed by a sea voyage. Beautiful Georgian 
girls peep out coquettishly from festoons of rose-coloured silk and 
aérial gauze apparently woven from moonlight and mist. Jewels . 
cut and uncut dazzle the eye, against a background of golden 
ornaments and frosted Russian silver, manipulated into a hundred 
artistic forms. The blaze of ruby and emerald vies with the purple 
glory of huge amethysts, and ropes of pearls contrast with the 
opaque blue of the turquoises set in strange devices and engraved 
with cabalistic words, to serve as amulets. 

A narrow lane is lined with costly furs: sable and seal, blue fox 
and bear, ermine and minever, lying on counters or heaped in stalls 
at the roadside. Insinuating Tartars proffer quaintly-striped scarves 
and sashes, or gaudy slippers of velvet and tinsel, with oriental 
finesse, unlike the rough-and-ready Russian of the Volga shore, 
determined and persistent, but lacking the savoir faire of his des- 
pised Eastern fellow-subject. 
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The crowds which surge up and down the long, green corridors, 
like the waves of a tossing sea, continually cast up some weird 
specimen of barbaric humanity, mysterious as the Wandering Jew, 
but never out of place in this city of surprises, which epitomizes the 
unknown life of distant lands, hitherto vague and unreal as shadows 
of dreamland. 

The sonorous bells of the two cathedrals echo through the noise 
and tumult of the Fair, and with that pathetic simplicity, which 
manifests religion as an integral part of Russian life,a hundred busy 
hands leave their toil to make the sign of the Cross; lips move in 
fervent prayer, and eyes gaze reverently on the white domes and 
pinnacles of the sacred buildings. The vendor of myriad glittering - 
Ikons prostrates himself before a huge representation of Saint Alex- 
ander Nevski, and devoutly kisses the somewhat unflattering 
countenance in its halo of gold. 

The subsequent turmoil seems the greater for the momentary lull, 
during which the thought of Heaven has thrown a ray of light 
across the sordid business of earth, the chicaneries of trade, and the 
greed of pelf. The fragrance of sandalwood and the luscious sweet- 
ness of attar of roses create the traditional atmosphere of the drowsy 
East in a dim corridor from which we issue, to be greeted with 
unsavoury odours of leather and skins, ropes of onions, and pungent 
herbs. A deafening din arises from the coppersmiths’ quarter, and 
the rasping of grindstones sharpening the shining blades of vicious- 
looking knives and daggers echoes from the steel and iron bazaar. 
Emporiums of cotton embroidery, cross-stitch and exquisite marking 
in fine thread display an immense variety of these Russian speciali- 
ties. The all-pervading influence of Birmingham reaches like 
“ Niirnberg's Hand, durch alle Land ;"’ and even Nijni-Novgorod 
exhibits the vulgar petroleum lamps, flaring lithographs, and 
crudely-patterned calicos which hail from the distant centre of 
Philistinism. The brilliant array of the sacred Ikons which con- 
stitute such an important feature of Russian faith and worship 
attracts a crowd of customers. Bearded priests and monks with 
long curls hanging down to their girdles chaffer and bargain for the 
brass and silver-framed saints, and a high-bred Russian lady, fol- 
lowed by a smart French maid, purchases a golden Ikcn of Saint 
Vladimir set with sparkling sapphires. The beautiful Russian 
enamel here finds its apotheosis, but the costliness of the gem-like 
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tracery in its golden setting makes it prohibitory to slender purses. 
Church lamps of exquisite workmanship, vestments of cloth of gold — 
or silver, and sacred books in jewelled covers of carved ivory, light 
up the shadowy corridors and cavernous archways with gleams of 
brightness, where a wandering sunbeam steals through a narrow 
window, and irradiates the dim splendours within. 

Outside the quarter of the organised Fair, a large open space is 
covered with booths, tents, wild-beast shows, travelling theatres and 
shooting galleries. Stalls of eatables occupy every vacant spot ; 
fish is frizzling, and steaming samovars hiss invitingly ; the fiery 
vodka and harmless quass are enthralling their votaries, and fortune- 
tellers ply their trade with success as they seize the moment of re- 
laxation when the bearded Russian and his inamorata willingly 
listen to the predictions of the soothsayer, who promises a life of joy 
in some wooden iséa of the pastoral province from whence they 


come. 
Truly the world is too wide for some of these wanderers, oppres- 


sed by the unfamiliar and unknown, incapable of adjusting them- 
selves to a new environment, and homesick for the native village, 
the friendly faces, and the unchanging routine of a narrow existence. 


To others the annual Fair offers a welcome plunge into the only 
vortex within their reach, an event eagerly anticipated as an eman- 
cipation from the distasteful duties of a dull and monotonous lot. 
Escape is easy amidst the surging crowds, but many an aching 
heart on the wide green plains of Russia mourns the loss of restless 
son or pleasure-loving daughter at the Fair of Nijni-Novgorod. 
The long years roll on, but the prodigal never returns, and though 
the tarnished Ikon beneath the tiny lamp in the dark isda is worn 
with kisses and wet with tears no answer comes to the mother’s 
earnest prayer. 

As summer merges into autumn, the high-tide of the Fair begins 
to ebb; custom slackens, and the peasants from distant provinces 
set forth on their homeward journey. Persian and Circassian pack 
up their jewels and embroideries, to return by the Volga to their far- 
off homes. The furriers start for the Arctic provinces, and the 
great mass of visitors and customers melts away day by day. The 
city settles down to her normal condition of quietness; saved from 
stagnation by commercial interests, and by the river traffic which 
lasts far on into the autumn until October brings the early snow 
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and changes the impetuous Volga into a sheet of ice unbroken be- 
ore the following April. 

A strange charm lingers round the majestic river in these early 
days of September. ‘Ihe green of the birch trees on the banks is 
changing into burnished gold; the dun-coloured water, charged 
with its own secrets, and retaining its own individuality, fails to re- 
flect the transparent blue of the arching heavens, though the sunset 
flush transmutes the mysterious depths into glowing flame. The 
touch of autumn burns scarlet on brier and creeper, and the desolate 
world through which the Volga rolls her sand-laden waves breathes 
the mournful suggestiveness peculiar to this land of infinite distances. 
Brown cliffs and yellow wastes of sand merge into sun-baked 
steppes stretching to the blue rim of a far horizon, and dark pine 
forests alternate with waving woods of birch; but Sir Walter Scott’s 
‘lady of the woods” loses her aérial grace in this northern region, 
assuming denser verdure and attaining heavier bulk than in High- 
land haunts. 

Long rafts float slowly up stream with workmen’s huts, carpenters’ 
shops, and heavy machinery resting on the massive logs of each rude 
structure; the scarlet shirts of the lumbermen, and the bright 
yellow bodices of fair-haired children varying the uniform brown of 
their primitive homes. Tugs draw fleets of timber ships slowly 
along the deep channel so carefully marked amid the sandy shallows. 
Weedy islets stud the wide reaches, where wild white swans swim 
round their nests in the sedge, and the weird cry of a water-bird 
echoes in long reverberations through the crystalline atmosphere. 
As the pink glow of sunset deepens into purple bloom, the sandy 
cliffs gleam with orange light against the inky blackness of the 
sighing pines. " 

The boat stops at numerous riverside towns crowning sandy 
heights or nestling in the shadow of encircling woods, the wooden 
isbas of the poorest village surmounted by the white domes of an 
imposing church—for devout Russia offers of her best to God, and 
innumerable acts of rigid self-sacrifice are built into the walls of the 
sanctury, which to Russian hearts ensures the perpetual presence 
of Christ and His Saints in the midst of His struggling flock. Above 
every shop, and public office, in the waiting-rooms of stations and 
the cabins of boats, the sacred Ikon and the ever-burning lamp, 
sanctify the common business of the world by that unceasing 
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reminder of higher interests which forms the strongest bulwark of 
Russian creed. Superstition and ignorance join hands with devotion, 
but the fervour and earnestness of the national worship transport 
our thoughts to those early days of Christianity when the founda- 
tions of the Church were laid, before the flame of zeal had time to 
die away or the first fervours of love to wax cold. 

In a radiant dawn, redolent of the aromatic fragrance breathed 
trom the pine-clad shores, we penetrate deep solitudes of the wild 
river as it sweeps through the thinly-peopled plains of Eastern 
Russia. The old-world towns, scattered at ever-widening intervals 
dwindle to clusters of brown zséas on field or promontory, where the 
steamer forges the only link with the outside world. The tawny flood 
rolls through leagues of loneliness, accentuated rather than relieved 
by an occasional glimpse of some forest castle with grey towers 
rising above the black belts of crowding trees, the gaily-painted 
balconies of the wooden dafchis, used as summer resorts by the 
middle class, are no longer visible on the banks to give life and 
animation to the prospect and the ineffable sadness of Russian 
scenery broods over the mournful landscape. Bending willows fringe 
the turbid stream, and the silence of death seems accentuated by the 
faint rustle of the shivering boughs, until sunset crimsons the wide, 
brown river, and even the grey willows borrow light and colour from 
the glowing West. A fresh breeze springs up and stirs the whisper- 
ing birches; the t:eavy atmosphere clears with magical swiftness, and 
the fragrance of the forests rises like incense from earth to heaven. 
On the blue horizon-line tall minarets prick the amber sky, and the. 
shadowy domes of an Asiatic-looking city gleam faintly through the 
dreamy haze which reflects the deepening radiance of the sinking 
sun. The tranquil river increases in force and volume as it ap- 
proaches the city of Kazan, literally ‘‘ the cauldron ” of the Volga, 
which rushes onward with impetuous haste, widening into a lake- 
like expanse, between forest-clad hills and a sunburnt plain, extend- 
ing for the space of five versts between ‘the modern port and the 
ancient Tartar capital. 

The history of this oft-contested prize, and of the changing for- 
tunes which tossed it from one barbaric tribe to another, forms a 
record of ceaseless strife and tumult. In early days the so-called 
Kingdom of Kasdén belonged to the Bulgarians of Finland, who found 
this distant province an unmanageable appendage to the northern 
territory which submitted to their domination. 
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~In 1438 the slender cord of union was finally broken, and Kaz4n 
fell under the Tartar yoke; the city became the residence of the 
Tartar Sultan, and the little kingdom, though devasted by fire and 
sword, quickly recovered her lost prosperity and took the foremost 
place on the long roll of conquered provinces. In 1469, the Tartar 
tribes suffered their first reverses, and Kaz4n with her barbaric 
ruler became a tributary of Russia; but Tartar incursions continu- 
ally harassed the adjacent States, and after ninety years of insurrec- 
tion, invasion and pillage at the hands of her vindictive tributary, 
Russia completely subdued the Tartar hordes in 1552. The famous. 
Crown of Kaz4n, a barbaric circlet of ruddy gold set with uncut 
jewels, was deposited in the Imperial Treasury of the Kremlin at 
Moscow, where it still remains, and the destiny of the province was. 
finally moulded by the strong hand which held turbulent Kazén in an 
iron grasp. Though now absorbed into Imperial Russia, the Tartar 
retains his individuality, creed and language, remaining on the out- 
skirts of the civilization, which he imperfectly comprehends, though 
merchants of his race have risen to wealth and importance in the. 
commercial world. General intelligence is at a low ebb in Tartar 
communities, although acute trading instincts have been developed 
through that international friction which modifies the traditional 
traits inherited by the wild children of the steppes. Strict supervision 
is exercised over the Tartar population of the hybrid city, where 
Christian and Mussulman live side by side in enforced neutrality, 
though the gulf of separation yawns deep and wide between the: 
antagonistic natures of Russ and Tartar, eternally divided by that 
broad line of racial demarcation which remains indelible throvgh 
ages of change and progress. 

The stern-wheeler reaches her anchorage at nightfall, and amid a 
pandemonium of noise, we pass through rows of wooden booths, 
lighted by torches, to a broken stairway leading to the summit of a 
cliff. Eager stall-keepers pursue us with trays of sticky sweetmeats, 
gaudy slippers of tinselled velvet, varieties of Tartar headgear, and 
goblets of pink sherbet. A free-fight occurs half-way up the steps, 
and two of the candidates for our favour fall back ignominiously into. 
space, resuming the combat as they struggle to their feet again on 
the ricketty quay. The remaining escort is summarily dismissed by 
the ragged drivers of numerous droschkys at the head of the ruinous. 
stairs. 
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The process of selection appears futile where horses and vehicles 
are in the last stage of decay, and an eager claimant for custom, 
clinches the matter by depositing our bags on his dusty cushions. 
Alas for the hapless traveller to Kazan, that the city proper is four 
miles from the port! We cross a sandy plain by a series of bounds _ 
and leaps, as the doschky dashes in and out of deep ruts, across huge 
boulders and over logs of wood which bridge dry watercourses. 
No lamp, either on road or carriage, guides our perilous way; and 
in the blackness of a moonless night we frequently get stranded in a 
deep ditch from which extrication is difficult. The mysterious drive 
seems an interminable nightmare of horrors. ‘Hold on, little 
mother, for the love of God,” exclaims the pious coachman, as we 
bounce wildly over some unseen but formidable obstacle, and narrowly 
escape collision with a team of creaking waggons which loom 
through the darkness. Choking clouds of dust threaten suffocation, 
and envelope us with the density of a London fog, but at length a 
few twinkling lights reveal the dim outlines of the Kremlin of Kazan, 
and the droschky, still held together as though by a miracle, in spite 
of falls, bumps and collisions ad /iditum, clatters through a vaulted 
archway and dashes at breakneck speed down a silent street. The 
little hostelry, concerning which our minds have been somewhat ex- 
ercised, surpasses our expectations, and the toils of the troublesome 
journey are soon forgotten. The kindly French landlady overwhelms 
us with attentions, and we experience an unwonted sense of relief 
in the absence of that blank wall of indifference generally interposed 
between the unresponsive Russian of the provinces and the foreign 
guest. 

Kazan has become so far modernised by three centuries of Russian 
occupation, that a maze of new streets surrounds the old brown 
walls of the ancient Kremlin, where the graceful Tower of Soum- 
beek, a beautiful Tartar princess, still pierces the pale blue sky 
with a ruddy pyramid of carven stone. Legends and song linger 
round this relic of the distant past, from whence the almond eyes of 
the Sultan’s daughter gazed longingly across the. wild steppes sur- 
rounding the tents of her lover’s wandering tribe. Tradition 
represents the Princess Soumbeek as a prisoner in this many-storied 
tower, faithful to an ideal love, for which she incurred the relentless 
wrath of her royal father ; but the variations of the legend, the lapse 
of time, and the lack of authentic Tartar history enhance the diffi- 
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culty of welding together the broken fragments of this old-world 
romance. 

The Tartars occupy their own quarter, known as Tartarski, over- 
looked by a lofty tower from whence the police are ever on the watch 
tor any disturbance which may threaten the safety either of Mussul- 
man or Christian. The closed lattices of this Tartar town, the 
bristling minarets of the numerous mosques, and the veiled women 
gliding like shadows through the dusky lanes, bear witness to the 
rigid conservatism of Asiatic life. The Turanian tribes have ever 
failed to absorb the influences of the world through which they have 
wandered, and the typical attributes of the ancient Yellow Race 
remains comparatively unchanged by contact with a higher civiliza- 
tion. 

The tranquil Kama, a navigable tributary of the Volga, flows 
through Kazan. Fishing boats sail slowly down the stream to the 
broad river which abounds in sturgeon and the delicate sterlet. The 
manufacture of kaviar adds to the importance of the fishing in- 
dustry, bv creating a perpetual demand for the fish-roe and liver, 
which form the staple parts of the famous Russian speciality. A 
ruined gallery overlooks the river from the southern shore, and 
remains as a memento of the visit paid to Kazan by the Empress 
Catherine the Second, who was escorted to this decaying colonnade, 
then gaily decorated and hung with gorgeous tapestry, that she 
might behold the full grandeur of the majestic Volga. 

The golden domes of the Russian churches reflect the bright 
beams of the September sun, green and azure cupolas rise above 
white monastic walls, and through a crumbling archway a procession 
of black-robed nuns, in high fur caps, files slowly towards an ancient 
church in a green enclosure which retains an air of cloistral seclusion 
in the midst of the dusty and noisy city. The summer and winter 
churches necessitated by the rigorous climate rise one upon another, 
and a steep flight of steps worn into hollows by the passing of pil- 
grims’ feet leads to the sanctuary containing that holiest of 
Russian Ikons known as Our Lady of Kazdén. The Ikonostasis 
blazes with gold, and on the left of the Holy Gates stands the price- 
less treasure of the Eastern Church. Tradition attributes the 
ancient picture to St. Luke the Evangelist, but of artistic or archaic 
Merit no opinion can be formed by critic, spectator or devotee, for 
every vestige of paint has long since been kissed away from the 
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oval spaces representing the faces and hands of Virgin and Child 
alone uncovered by the solid gold encrusting the great Ikon. Ropes 
of pearls and clasps of diamonds conceal the golden background, 
and a sheet of glass shields the sacred memorial from the actual 
touch of the faithful, but the precaution came too late to save a 
single outline of the time-worn painting. Service is going on behind 
the closed portal of the Russian Holy of Holies, and the pathetic * 
chant as it peals through the dusky aisles, and echoes in the 
vaulted roof seems to storm the very gates of Heaven, The thrilling 
beauty of the unaccompanied singing needs no organ to enhance 
the flood of sound, and the magnificent voices rising and falling in 
passionate appeal or solemn cadence, breathe the very secrets of 
Eternity, and echo angelic messages of peace and consolation. Un. 
willingly we tear ourselves away from the weird charm of the 
incense-laden atmosphere filled with celestial harmonies, and passing 
through the lines of prostrate pilgrims, who come travel-worn and 
footsore, to offer their tears and prayers to Our Lady of Kazdén, we 
emerge from the the shadowy church into the light of common day. 

A glimpse of Eastern Russia abounds in novel and suggestive 
interests. Diversities of race and creed, language and character 
vary the pictures framed in monotonous but unfamiliar scenery. The 
lonely steppes and wolf-haunted forests form a fitting background for 
the ages of storm and stress which welded the colossal Empire into 
coherent form. Russia unchanged in the deeply-rooted and varying 
characteristics which lie at the base of her manifold national life, 
retains that glamour of the past which, like the afterglow of sunset 
gilding .a level landscape, forms her chief attraction to minds weary 
of that continental monotone which has become the prevailing key- 


note of modern Europe. 














Her Haunting Voice. 


By EVELYN FLETCHER. 


Author of “Monotocurs A ta Mons,’’ and ‘‘ Batiaps oF THE CoMICAL 
Couptes.”’ 


CHAPTER I. 


I am a haunted man. 

I am haunted by a voice. Haunted! Yes, and head over ears in 
love with it. 

Men have been in love before now —oh, many times! with 


* Only a face at the window; 
Only a face, nothing more." : 

But my case is stranger, more desperate, far, than theirs; for I am 
in love with a voice, and I don’t even know the face to which that 
voice belongs. 

Ever since last night the voice has haunted me; it has rung in my 
ears and in my heart. Through the long hours of darkness I have 
never ceased to hear it for a moment; even in my dreams it has 
chattered on, sometimes rising into shrill notes of astonishment, 
sometimes breaking into merry peals of rippling laughter. Oh, I love 
that voice, and I love—how can I choose but love ?—her who owns it! 

Who is she? Ah, what would I not give to know ! 

It was yesterday evening that I heard it first, and it was in a third- 
class carriage on the Underground Railway; a spot for ever sacred 
to me now, and full of tender memories, though once—— _ But that 
was before I heard the voice. 

I was alone, and the voice was travelling in the next compartment. 
There were others with it—commonplace, everyday organs, seemingly 
quite unconscious of their own inferiority—but the voice never heeded 
them ; like the immortal brook, it appeared capable of going on for 
ever. 


And what a voice it was! not exactly 
“ Soft, 


Gentle and low, an excellent thing in woman.” 
At least not in the Underground Railway; but then Underground 
Railways were not in existence in Lear’s time, or he might have 
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found occasion to modify his opinion. Some people might have found 
it rather high-pitched, but not I; had it been lower it would have 
been drowned in the noise of the train. And how it chattered! As 
the first eager notes fell on my ear, I dropped my paper and listened, 
fascinated. 

‘*Oh, girls, girls, we’ve had a lovely time, I do love a good play 
and—— Cried? Oh, yes; I know! cried! I always do; the more 
I cry the more I enjoy myself, and the more I enjoy myself, the more 
Icry. There’s only one thing I like better, and that isa circus. Don’t 
you like a circus, Nell? I do. I’m going to the one at the Crystal 
Palace, soon. We should go on Monday— Monday in next week 
you know—but the bazaar has been fixed for that day, and so—— 
Oh, you haven’t heard about the bazaar, Bess? Really! You must 
have been living in the Dark Days lately! Well, I can tell you all 
about it; I’m in all the secrets, and some of them I’m not bound to 
keep to myself, though——” 

With a rush and a rattle, another train met and passed ours— the 
voice’s and mine—and for several seconds I heard no more; but it 
was the voice itself that fascinated me, and not what it said; to which 
indeed, I had hitherto paid little attention; and as soon as the train 
had whirled by, I again settled myself to listen, with a sigh of satis- 
faction. ‘ 

It was still chattering as animatedly as ever! 

Gradually, as I sat there listening, I began to feel a growing inter- 
est in the things said ; and as I did so, the voice took a new meaning 
for me. “Imagination’s airy wing” began to flutter around the 
invisible owner of the voice, and speculation darted this way and that 
as I tried to “fix” her in my “ mind’s eye.” 

Was she young? Assuredly! The “cordial mouth” from which 
that voice issued must still be lighted by the “untired smile of youth.” 
Was she fair? I could not doubt it. Was not the happy ring of the 
voice ample assurance that she had never doubted it herself ? 

I closed my eyes, and listened dreamily; the train had stopped 
between two stations, as trains sometimes will, and I heard every word 
distinctly. : 

“The Zoo? Oh,I love the Zoo, Nell! How I envy you! It’s 
such fun to see the dear wild beasts, and the elephants marching up 
and down. You know I absolutely adore elephants.” 

I opened my eyes for a moment, and smiled softly. I had actually 
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found myself wishing that I were an elephant, and in the same com- 
partment as the voice; and it suddenly struck me that in that case 
the compartment might be somewhat crowded. 

And still the voice chattered on. 

‘* You didn’t know that I adored elephants, Bess? Oh, I must have 
told youso! Between ourselves, they always make me feel senti- 
mental ; always, ever since I was six years old, for—don’t laugh, girls ! 
—my first flirtation was on an elephant !” 

“Your first ?—and at six years old ? ” came in incredulous chorus. 

“ Well—the first I can remember. Yes, it was on an elephant—no, 
not wth an elephant, Bess; on, I tell you; oz / He was such a dear 
little boy, a year or two older than I, and he gave me a bull’s-eye. 
Wasn’t it sweet of him? Bess, don’t laugh; I know you think that’s 
a pun, but it isn’t—at least it’s not meant to be. Girls, I have never 
forgotten that bull’s-eye ; it was so large and so sticky!” 

The train was moving on again now, and my thoughts were moving 
with it, but not on—no, they moved back, back to a well-nigh for- 
gotten summer day, years ago, when I—a small boy in knickerbockers 


“—paid my first visit to the Zoo. I too had ridden on the elephant; I 


too—. 
Oh, it was all coming back to me!—the bull’s-eye, the golden- 


haired, sweet-faced little girl. Yes, I was that little boy; I knew it— 
knew it with an intensity of conviction that admitted of neither argu- 
ment nor contradiction, and my interest in the voice was at once 
explained. Of course I had recognised it, though quite unconsciously ; 
girls’ voices do not crack, thank heaven, as ours do, and some long- 
forgotten tone in the voice of my child-love had power to thrill me 
still. For that chance meeting on the elephant, with its little exchange ~ 
of courtesies, had been my first flirtation too. And she remembered 
me after all these years! It was a beautiful thought. To be sure, I 
was a “little boy” in her eyes still, yes; but—a “dear little boy!” ~ 
And she felt sentimental about me, too; she had said so, and my 
heart swelled high with pride. 

And all this time the voice chattered on. 

Suddenly the train stopped at a crowded station. There was a 
rush for the third-class carriages, and a number of workmen tumbled 
into my compartment, pushing and jostling each other. When the 
noise of their trampling feet and loud voices had somewhat subsided, 
I closed my eyes, and listened intently, but the voice was silent; it 
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must have got out, and in all the rush and confusion I had never 


known it. 
I sprang to my feet, but already it was too late. The train was 


moving on again. 
“Yer can’t git out now, mister. Set down, can’t yer?” growled the 


man next me. 
And I did. What else could I do? 





CHAPTER II. 


I came home in a whirl of mingled feelings. 

I was in love! Oh the rapture of that thought! But I did not | 
know with whom. Oh, the horror of it! 

Her face and her name were alike unknown to me; for the face of 
the child had long since faded from my memory, and her name—— 
No; if I had ever heard, I could not recall it. I had absolutely no 
clue by which to find her. 

Was ever lover in so miserable a plight ? . 

Yet I must find her; the thought of failure would have maddened 
me had I entertained it seriously for a moment, but I didn’t. I was 
prepared to accomplish the impossible if need be ; I was not prepared 
to let the voice pass out of my life for ever. I recalled all that had 
been said, word by word. I went over it in my mind, trying to find 
some small clue that I could follow up; some little hint that, carefully 
considered, might enable me to trace the voice and identify it. 

The bazaar on Monday! She was to be there. It had said so 

For one brief moment — 

“« Hope again revived, and gladness 
Waved its wings above my head.” 

But only for a moment; then I remembered that I hadn’t the remotest 
idea where the bazaar was to be held. How could I trace a nameless 
voice to an unknown bazaar? It was clearly impossible ; yet it must 
be done. Again I strove to recall all that had been said ; no easy 
matter since at first I had paid but little attention to it. Gradually, a 
distinct idea formed in my mind, that the bazaar was to be held near 
her home, and that that home was in close proximity to a railway 
station. What railway station? I hadn’t a notion. The station at 


which the voice had left the train was the only one | could think of. 
38 
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What more likely than that the bazaar should be held close to that 
station? It was, as I happened to know, an eminently respectable 
neighbourhood, with streets upon streets of good private houses ; just 
the neighbourhood, in fact, for a bazaar—for many bazaars— though 
scarcely select enough to be worthy of the voice. 

Of the next few days I have only a dim and confused recollection. 
I am conscious that I lived through them somehow, and that is all. 
At last Monday came, and found me at a very early hour at that 
station on the Underground Railway where the voice had passed out 
of my life 

I walked steadily on till I came to a row of shops ; then I paused 
and examined each window eagerly to see if there were any notice 
of a bazaar displayed in it. There was none. “A Grand Annual 
Flower Show” caught my eye, but that was all. I looked implor- 
ingly at the careless passers-by, and wondered if they could help me. 
I addressed myself to a small, sharp-eyed girl of, possibly, some ten 
summers; for a girl, I thought, would be more likely to take an 
interest in such matters than one of the sterner sex. 

‘Can you tell me where the bazaar is to be, to-day ?”” I asked, as 


though bazaars were a matter of daily occurrence in that neighbour- 


hood. 
‘‘There ain’t no bazaar as I knows on,” she replied, eyeing me 


with quiet scorn. 

‘* No bazaar ?”’ I echoed, stepping back. 

“No, not as [ knows on. There wore a rubbige sale a week back ; 
but there ain’t no bazaar, not as I’ve ’eard tell on.” 

And from this statement no words of mine could move her. I 
entered a shop close at hand, and politely accosted the shopman. 

“ Bazaar, sir? No, sir; not to my knowledge, sir. Mrs. Simpkins,” 
raising his voice, “ eves a ee asking about a bazaar ; p’r’aps 
you could oblige ’im.’ 

Mrs. Simpkins, a stout, florid-looking woman, bustled out from the 
room behind the shop. 

“Which bazaar would it be, sir? The church bazaar is usually 
held in the spring, and the chapel people have theirs in the winter. 
I have never heard of any other in this parish.” 

I thanked her sadly, and turned away. 

I spent the rest of the day seeking for that bazaar—in vain! I took 
a thousand times more trouble to find that bazaar, than, in ordinary 
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circumstances, I should have taken to avoid it. I walked many miles, 
I asked innumerable questions ; but all to no purpose, 

On that Monday there appeared to be a singular dearth of 
bazaars on that side of London. I returned home in the soft dusk 
of the summer night, a weary and disheartened man. I had done 
my best to follow up the only clue I could find, and it had led me 
nowhere ; I had discovered nothing. 

The voice had eluded me. 

Had it indeed passed out of my life for ever ? 





CHAPTER III. 


Atas! it seemed so. 

As the slow weeks grew into months, a dull despair took hold of 
me; gradually my efforts to find the voice again ceased. The Under- 
ground Railway had lost all its power to charm, and I no longer 
cared to travel by it. It was a clamorous tomb of hollow memories, 
and I shuddered when Fate compelled me to pass its gloomy pee 
I had begun to acquiesce in the inevitable. 

Summer ripened into autumn, and autumn withered into winter, and 
I went about my “daily round” a saddened, disappointed man. Fate 
had been too strong for me; the impossible still remained unachieved, 
and I—oh, I was helpless, hopeless, the mere fool of fortune, the 
sport of chance ! 

And spring came with its glad promise to a chill and shivering 
world ; but it had no glad promise for me. The voice still haunted 
me. It echoed through my dreams at night, through my waking 
thoughts by day. I could not forget it, and I would not forget it if I 
could. It was at once my joy and my despair 

To have so much and yet to have so little ! 

To hear the voice, and yet not to hear it. 

Was ever so cruel a fate! Such a ghastly mockery of happiness ! 
And summer came again, and then I knew that a whole year had 
passed away since first I heard the voice. Yes; it was the very anni- 
versary of that wonderful evening, and I sat and thought, with an 
aching heart, of all that was, and of all that might have been. 

Suddenly 'the door was flung open, and Bob Stanton broke in on 
my gloomy reflections. 

38" 
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“‘ Why, what’s the matter?” he cried, jovially. “You look as blue 
as a Briton, and as solemn as a judge. Is it love or liver?” 

Neither!” I said, shortly; for if there is one thing 1 dislike 
more than another, it is Bob’s flippant way of putting things. 

“Don’t tell me! But you need a change, I’m sure. Come down 
to my people’s place for a few days, and see what a little cheerful 
society will do for you. Can’t get away? Oh, bosh! Tell that to 
the marines! It doesn’t look well for a young man to give himself 
such airs. The legal world will manage to scrape along without you 
somehow for a week or two, and J shan’t be taking a holiday just 
now. You'd better say ‘yes’ at once, Dalworth, for here I stick till 
you do.” 

And I said “yes.” The alternative was too terrible to contem- 
plate. 

I went home with him the next evening. 

His people lived ten miles or so down the line, and near enough to 
the station without being too near. Their place was a nice one—large 
garden, lots of glass, a field or two behind, and a picturesque bit of 
wood that seemed bigger than it was. 

Bob’s people received me with enthusiasm. 

“So kind! so very good of you to come and help us,” they cried. 

“ Qh—ah—of course!” I stammered, for I was somewhat taken 
aback by the warmth of this reception. ‘ But—er—‘help’ you? 
How?” 

“Qh, at our bazaar, of course! Didn’t Bob tell you?” as I uttered 
a hasty ejaculation, instantly repented of. 

“Not a word!” 

“ But you will?” pleadingly. 

“Help you? Oh, of course.” 

Oh, the irony of fate! When I sought a bazaar it eluded me; now 
when I didn’t in the least want it, it was here. Yes; absolutely herei 
here, in the very garden of this house; Aeve, where I had come in the 
vain hope of escaping for a while from all the haunting memories of 
the past. 

I took Bob to task privately for his duplicity, but I might as well 
have held my peace. He only laughed, and assured me I should be 
grateful before the bazaar was over. 

“You'll see some uncommonly pretty girls, I can tell you. Why, 
Sylvie Caithness, alone, is such an attraction as no other bazaar 
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within a hundred miles of London can boast. Just wait till you’ve 
seen her, that’s all—though now that I think of it, you'll hardly see 
der that day,” and he laughed ; I couldn’t, for the life of me, make out 
why. 

Bob was not present at the bazaar; “urgent and unexpected 
business ” summoned him to town that very morning. I was not sur- 
prised ; he had told me over night that he rather expected it to do 
so. 

‘It will be all the better for you, my boy, if I am out of it,” he 
said, encouragingly, “ you'll have things all your own way then.” 

Bob always had a great idea of his own importance. He had six 
sisters. 

I went to the bazaar, and was as unlucky as usual. I won every 
raffle I put into, from the five-guinea doll in long clothes to the five- 
shilling puppy of vulgar birth and worse breeding. Sofa cushions, 
slippers, tea-cosies—I won them all wherever I went, and was pur- 
sued by breathless, but smiling ladies, who exclaimed, “Oh, Mr. 
Dalworth, you have just won this,” as they thrust the prize into my 
unwilling arms. ‘“ What luck you have.” 

“‘ Wonderful!” 1 groaned, as I staggered off beneath my ever- 
growing load of unwelcome treasures. 

I put them all down in a heap, and leftthem. If only someone would 
make away with the lot before it should be necessary for me to re- 
claim them. But the puppy immediately fancied himself a watch- 
dog, and barked shrilly if anyone so much as ventured to look at the 
doll. He probably thought it was a baby. 

At length I fled into a small tent, hoping to find a few minutes’ 
peace. 

“Oh, pretty gentleman, cross my palm with a silver sixpence, and 
I'll tell you your fortune.” 

It was the voice! — 

I looked round eagerly ; the tent was dim and dusky after the 
bright sunshine without, but yet my eyes could not deceive me. A grey- 
headed crone of gipsy-like darkness of complexion, and bent almost 
double from extreme old age, confronted me. 

We were alone in the tent ! 

‘‘ Won't the pretty gentleman cross the poor gipsy’s hand with a 
silver sixpence, ana hear what the future has in store for him ? ” 

Yes, it was the voice, unmistakably, and it was just as unmistak- 
ably the old crone who uttered it. 
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“Cross my hand with a silver sixpence, pretty gentleman, and I'll 
tell you your fortune.” 

**T’ll cross your hand with a golden sovereign if you'll tell me your 
own, pretty lady,” I said, quickly. 

“ Ah, sir, you jest. The future for the gallant gentleman, the past 
for the old gipsy.” 

“But unless you can tell me something of my past, how can I trust 
you for the future?” I asked. ‘Can you not read what has been in 
my hand, as well as what I shall be?” 

“Give me your hand, and I will show you ” she replied. 

A swinging lamp overhead seemed rather to accentuate the obscurity 
of the tent than to lighten it. I watched her as she bent over my 
hand, poring over the lines; while her grey hair escaped from under 
her gorgeous yellow kerchief, and she talked much strange gibberish 
that I didn’t understand any more than, in all probability, she did 
herself. 

At length I professed myself satisfied. 

‘T’ve learnt a great deal that is new to me,” I said. “But yet you 
haven’t told me of the great crisis in my past life. Do you see no 
elephant in my hand ? ” looking at her keenly, as I spoke. 

‘‘ Ah, yes!” she cried. ‘It was in India ; one moment more, and 
his cruel tusks——” 

‘* Nothing of the sort, it was at the Zoo, and——”’ 

One moment more and I should have told her all; but in that 
moment a troop of giggling girls burst into the tent, and I hastily 
withdrew. 

“Who is the gipsy? ’? I asked a dozen people, but no one could 
tell me. Or was it that they wouldn’t? I cannot tell. 

I asked several of Bob’s sisters, but they only langhed. I asked 
a silvery-haired old lady, but she said she didn’t know. She’d been 
told that it was the same lady as last year, and that she was the 
prettiest girl in the neighbourhood; but really she could hardly 
believe that, 

“‘ 7 can, though,” I said, emphatically, somewhat to her astonish- 
ment. 

At length I saw a white-headed old clergyman, of a singularly 
mild and benevolent countenance. I accosted him at once, and drew 
him aside into the deepest recesses of the little wood. I asked him to 
tell me who the gipsy was, and he smiled amiably. I said I Anew he 
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could tell me, which was a rash assertion on my part; but he did not | 
deny it. Heasked me why I wanted to know, and I said we had been 
friends in youth. 

‘Then surely you must know already,” he observed, mildly. 

I was desperate. I told him all. It was the wisest thing I could 
have done. 

“¢Come and dine with me, to-morrow,” he said, heartily, when I 
had finished. 

“* But——” 

“She will be there,” he added, with a twinkle in his eye. 

“Then you know her? ” 

‘No one better. She is my daughter!” 

“ By Jove!” and I wrung his hand hard. “And her name?” 

“Sylvie Caithness. Dine with us to-morrow, and then you can tell 
her all about it.” 

And I did. 

The silvery-haired old lady was wrong. 

There is no prettier woman in the neighbourhood—no, nor in the 
world—than Sylvie Dalworth ; though perhaps “I say it as shouldn't.” 








An Averted Fate. 
By JESSIE ENGLISH. 


‘“‘ Yes, Philip, I congratulate you with all my heart, she is charming 
and you ought to be the happiest fellow alive,” said Mark Gordon, 
leaning forward to select a cigar from the box his friend was 
proffering. 

“Tam,” replied Philip, “upon my soul I believe there is no 
happier man in the world to-day ; get into your usual chair old chap 
and puff away, though we must not leave Angela too long by herself 
you know.” 

‘* Of course not,” agreed Mark, with an indulgent smile, “and 
besides Iam to hear your wife ‘discourse sweet music’ to night, 
am I not? and that certainly is not a thing to be missed, from all 
you tell me.” 
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“By Jove no! I think it was the sound of her violin that first 
drew me to her’’ said Philip sentimentally, ‘‘ and there were such a 
host of other things to delight one as well, somehow from the very 
beginning she seemed so different from any other girl I had ever 
met, but there old fellow, I don’t want to bore you, and I wrote to 
you such yarns you must know just how it is, yet I felt awfully 
anxious till you had seen her for yourself, and if your ultra-fastidious 
taste is satisfied, then I have no more to wish for.” 

‘‘T have told you Philip, I think she ischarming; you must take 
care of her, she looks fragile, but no doubt she will lose that by- 
and-bye. I don’t wonder at your infatuation, the only surprise to 
me is that you decided the most momentous question of your life 
without my valuable assistance.” 

‘‘ About the only wise thing I ever did, on my own hook,” laughed 
Philip joyously, ‘“‘ you have always been my good angel Mark,” 
and this was really the case. 

Not that Mark Gordon looked the least like the good angel in a 
story, he was a big, broad shouldered man, with strongly marked 
features, and keen quick eyes, that saw everything in a glance, with- 
out appearing to notice anything, given to speaking little, but to 
thinking much, clear headed, deliberate, and seldom failing to 
accomplish whatever he undertook. 

He was a man who had seen life under many aspects ; in the past 
there were recollections, some that were very pleasant to recall, 
others that he never thought of save when quite alone, and then 
with a sigh. But he rarely spoke of himself at all, and whatever 
his experiences had been, they had left him a man of broad and 
generous views, one who had studied his fellow creatures well, and 
was therefore tolerant. 

From early boyhood it had seemed to be his destiny to watch over 
the fate of Philip Travers. There was a difference of several years in 
their ages, and this naturally had seemed a greater disparity in 
youth than at present. Mark Gordon had been a clever, daring, 
athletic lad, the head of his school, the leader of all the sports, and 
consequently little short of a god in the eyes of all the small boys. 
Philip was one of his most ardent worshippers in those days, he 
himself had been a slight, delicate child, nursed in the lap of luxury, 
reared without the wholesome friction of brothers’ and sisters’ 
companionship. Humoured in every whim, he might, but for his 
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natural sunny disposition, have developed into a very poor speci- 
men of manhood altogether. He was content at first to follow 
blindly in the wake of his hero, ready and willing to obey his smallest 
behest, and asking nothing in return; but when the difference in 
their years began to make itself less perceptible they became close 
friends, and friends they had remained to the end of school life, 
through college and afterwards. They had spent several years 
abroad together, a very fair test of the strength of their affection. 
Mark had extricated Philip over and over again from scrapes into 
which his impulsive headstrong nature had plunged him. He had 
been his faithful confidant and adviser through the numberless love- 
fevers that had assailed his susceptible heart from the age of four- 
teen onwards, and had more than once drawn him out of more 
serious mischief as time advanced. 

A year ago old Mr. Travers had died leaving his only son in 
possession of all his worldly goods, the beautiful home where he had 
been born, every nook and corner of which was dear to him, and an 
ample fortune besides. 

Mark Gordon had just then been absent from his side; he was 
wintering in the south of England with an invalid sister, and 
Philip could not reconcile himself easily to his new position ; he felt 
lost without the genial companionship of his father and the sudden 
break in his life was his first real grief. 

Moreover it gave him a desperate fit of the blues every time he 
passed Sefton Cottage, for Mark had closed his own modest domain 
during his temporary absence, and the general aspect of it was _ 
cheerless and dismal, suggestive of a perpetual funeral. 

Philip was never fond of his own society, it soon began to pall 
upon him, and, feeling disinclined for any real gaiety at present he 
decided to wander about the Continent for a few months, in order to 
kill time and change the current of his thoughts, and this he did 
more effectually than he ever anticipated. 

It happened that he made a short sojourn at the little German 
watering place of C-— and although it seemed but a mere idle 
chance that led him to that particular spot, there it was he met his 
fate, Angela Arden, the woman he loved almost at first sight; and 
when ke returned to England ten months afterwards a quick suc- 
cession of unlooked for events had taken place, and Angela came 
with him to be the mistress of Sefton Manor. 
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There must be still a little further retrospect. It was whilst 
Philip was loitering aimlessly about C—— he made the acquain- 
tance of Professor Arden, a man of science completely broken down 
in fortune and in spirit, who had come toend his days, full of dis- 
appointment in that secluded retreat. He was almost a fanatic, 
and his strange theories and beliefs attracted Philip in the course of 
a chance conversation. They discussed many subjects together, 
and after a while glided into a sort of a friendship which in itself 
seemed most incongruous, but Philip had an ulterior motive in not 
allowing himself to lose sight of his peculiar companion. He would 
often stroll with him in the evenings back to the shabby little house 
where the Professor lived alone with his daughter. 

The first time Philip caught sight of Angela, she was standing 
close against the window with! a violin in her hand, her face was 
hidden from his view, but he saw her uplifted arm as she lightly 
moved the bow, and it looked white and round and very young. 
His present mood was inclined to despondency, and he was craving 
intensely for sympathy. Perhaps that was why the plaintive strains 
the girl woke from the heart of her instrument found an echo in his 
own. He lingered by the gate, adroitly luring his companion, who 
was nothing loth, into expounding his views upon some abstruse 
subject while he listened eagerly to the tender dreamy music played 
from within. After a space it ceased, and Angela drew back the. 
narrow curtain and turned her face towardshim. Such a strangely 
lovely face, though at the first glimpse Philip thought it almost 
unearthly. 

She was tall, slender to a fault, with a complexion of purest 
creamy white, and large dark eyes that dropped under lids that were 
full and heavily fringed, which gave to her a somewhat singular 
expression. Above the dark eyes camea mass of pale golden hair 
growing low on her forehead and curling round the small ears, 
framing in, as it were, the delicate flower-like face. Altogether the 
girl made an unconcious picture, as she stood with the last rays ot 
the sun slanting down upon her.. Philip half feared lest it should 
fade away before he had impressed it well enough upon his memory. 
But the remembrance of that first meeting was never afterwards 
effaced, for his fate was sealed from that moment, indeed he never 
contended the point or made the faintest struggle against it. There 
was no Mark at hand to advise or restrain, there was no one to 
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please but himself alone. Moreover he had fallen desperately in 
love for the first time in his life. He wanted Angela for his wife, 
and from earliest youth Philip had never been in the habit of de- 
siring anything that by some means or other he was not able ulti- 
mately to possess. 

And it was no arduous task that he set himself after all; to begin 
with he found Angela very shy and reserved, but few women could 
resist the charm of Philip’s manner, certainly not the young girl who 
had mixed but little with the world and whose life was lonely and 
very uncongenial. She had no young companions, her father was 
always preoccupied and left her mostly to her own devices, and 
amid her present sordid surroundings her sensitive artistic nature 
was constantly crushed and stifled. 

To Philip’s mind she seemed like some beautitul fragile plant, 
that was struggling to bloom in an unnatural atmosphere; and he 
longed to take her away where she might rejoice in the sunshine 
and feel that it was indeed good to bealive. He drew her out 
gently to speak of her own thoughts and inclinations, and by and 
bye they talked together of books and music, and after a while of 
themselves. 

With wonderful tact, Philip discovered many ways in which he 
could make Angela’s life brighter, and he came often to talk with 
the Professor, or to listen to his endless discourses while his own eyes 
spoke of love to Angela as she sat near to them joining little in their 
conversation, but apparently busily occupied with some fine needle- 
work she held in her small transparent looking hands. She began’ 
to feel happier than she had ever done in her life before, to watch for 
Philip’s daily coming and to welcome him with a tender little smile, 
while the faintest possible flush crept into her pale face. And 
Philip’s heart was light, and he took no account of the time as it 
sped on; he was content for the present for things to rest as they 
were, fearing almost lest to speak would be to break the sweet spell 
which love was weaving with such cunning hands around them 
both. 

But circumstances have a strange knack of shaping themselves 
altogether differently from what we expect, and the happy dream in 
which they were living was abruptly dispelled. Professor Arden 
whose bent, ill-dressed figure had become such a familiar sight to 
Philip, as he took his accustomed morning and evening walks, was 
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suddenly missing, and a pitiful little note, written in a trembling, 
girlish hand from Angela, told him her father had been seized with 
a stroke of paralysis, and lay hovering between life and death. For 
days they watched together over the sufferer, but he was worn out 
in mind and body, and from semi-consciousness he sank into utter 
oblivion, and at last Angela was left, as she believed, without a re- 
lative or friend in the world. 

Then all Philip’s love forher rose up and increased a hundredfold, 
and he took her into his arms and kissed away ker falling tears, 
soothing her sorrow-laden heart with such tender words of hope and 
consolation that the dull weight of despair was lifted, and presently 
- she yielded to his earnest entreaties to become his wife, and go 
away with him into what seemed to her, must be perfect rest and 
happiness. 

So one autumn morning they were quietly married, and the old 
life was left behind. It was not until Angela was really his own 
that Philip realised the purity and sweetness of her gentle nature. 
In the joy of their mutual love, she became a new creature, and gave 
herself up to the worship of her husband with all the strength and 
abandon of which she was capable. 

“You are sure, quite sure Angela, there is nothing that you 
regret,” asked Philip once during their homeward journey to Eng- 
land, and Angela answered “I wish that I might never think again 
of the past; don’t let us even speak about it Philip; before you came 
life was hateful, it held no possibilities for me, and now—” but the 
rest of the sentence remained unfinished, nevertheless Philip was 
satisfied, 

Angela’s delight in the beautiful home to which her husband 
brought her was unbounded. Each day the light in her eyes 
deepened, her face grew sottly rounder, while her mouth began to 
lose its pathetic curves and break into happy little smiles instead. 
Philip’s unexpected marriage and return excited no small amount of 
curiosity among his immediate circle, and for awhile gossip and 
criticism were naturally rampant. But of this for the most part, they 
were oblivious, and Philip was content to believe that Angela would 
speedily win the affection of all those around her by the sweet 
graciousness of her manner, he could not imagine the sternest heart 
among them resisting that. 

Secretly however, he was very anxious that his girl-wife should 
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find favour in the eyes of his old friend Mark Gordon, and in this 
wish too there crept a slight tinge of vanity. He wanted Mark to 
approve of his choice, to see for himself that in the great crisis of 
his life, he had acted wisely and well. And so, on the first night 
that the three were to dine together alone, Philip had whispered 
“that Angela must look her fairest and best.” 

Mark was such a difficult old fellow to please, especially where 
women were concerned. He had often smiled at Philip’s impression- 
able disposition, and forseeing all sorts of dangerous consequences 
to his impulsive actions: this time there could be no drawing back, 
whatever he might think. There was relief and satisfaction in the 
knowledge of that at any rate. 

But Mark expressed, in such decided tones, his warm appre- 
ciation of Angela’s charm and beauty, that Philip’s heart swelled 
with pride and then he was still to be further delighted as Angela 
played for them on her violin, after that he felt the conquest must 
be complete. 

And Mark sat in the dimly lighted drawing-room, and both eyes: 
and ears alike were satisfied. Indeed the girl with her ethereal face 
and the soft dreamy music floating about her seemed one harmonious 
whole. He looked on at their undisguised happiness—somehow it 
always seemed Mark’s province to look on at other people’s 
happiness—and his large, generous heart rejoiced. He was glad life 
was opening out so brilliantly for this friend of his boyhood, and the 
grasp of his hand was strong and close as they parted that night, and 
meant more than a dozen well-turned speeches from another man 
might have done. 

Friendship is a very possible thing between two women and re- 
veals itself by constant expression and in countless small loveable 
actions. But it is subject to greater fluctuations by reason of their 
more transient moods. Whentwo men have struck such a bond and 
it is cemented by years of life and experience together, they still have 
little to say about it, generally nothing at all. But that friendship 
is none the less a very strong and enduring thing. 

The weeks slipped by and resolved themselves into months, and 
Philip and Angela were still ideally happy. Society could not afford 


* to do otherwise than smile upon the young lord of the Manor, and 


his wife they found was, after all, an acquisition in their midst, and it 
therefore behoved them to make much of her. But Angela was still 
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inclined to be over reserved and a little shy with strangers, although 
from the first she had felt at ease with Mark, and to Philip’s delight, 
a very sincere regard grew up rapidly between them. Mark could 
tell the funniest stories in his quaint dry manner, of the boyish 
scrapes he and Philip had fallen into years ago, and Angela listened 
with almost childish excitement, would let her soft laughter ring out 
unrestrainedly as he recounted one history after another. She was 
never tired of hearing or talking of those days. Sometimes Mark 
would ask her about her own early life, but he soon found that it was 
a subject of which she did not care to speak. 

“‘ My life only began when Philip came into it,” she said one day 
when they were sitting together in the sunny garden, ‘‘he brought 
me the first happiness I had ever known, how can I show him 
enough gratitude; my days now are just one long ‘song of thanks- 
giving,’ I don’t know how to say it in words, Mr. Gordon, but I feel 
it here,” and Angela laid her hand for a moment lightly over her 
heart. 

Yes, it was just as Philip had said, Mark mused within himself 
watching her, the girl was not one of whom you could find a dozen 
counterparts within every dozen miles. He had long since put aside 
any surprise he might have experienced at first regarding his friend’s 
hasty marriage, nor did he wonder now that the lovely spirituelle 
face and dark earnest eyes had exercised so strong a fascination 
over Philip’s warm impetuous disposition. 

One morning Mark was strolling leisurely along the winding road 
which led from his cottage to Sefton Manor, where he was to lunch, 
a frequent custom now, when a sudden bend brought into sight the 
slim, unmistakeable figure of Angela, with her large, beautiful 
retriever close at her side. She did not perceive Mark’s near 
approach for she was conversing in quick, and it seemed almost 
agitated tones, with a tall distinguished-looking man who was an 
entire stranger to him, and, he was sure, to the neighbourhood also. 
Mark felt a sharp sense of surprise and bewilderment, unnecessary 
of course, because this was evidently some friend who was intimately 
connected with Philip’s wife, for he heard her christian name spoken 
glibly, and noticed the man was smiling down in an easy familiar 
way upon Angela’s upturned face. Mark gave him a swift searching 
glance ashe passed, lifting his soft hat in answer to Angela’s 
startled glance and smile, and was suddenly possessed with an over- 
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powering sense of dislike and distrust, a most unusual thing for. 
Mark, who was not given to antipathies of any description, He felt 
almost inclined to linger within call though out of hearing, but half 
glancing over his shoulder as he sauntered on, he saw the two still 
stood in close proximity, and Angela’s hand was upon her come 
panion’s arm as though in earnest entreaty of some kind. 

Mark felt his face slowly redden: it was very unaccountable that 
Philip’s wife, that shy, gentle childlike woman as she always 
appeared to him, should be discovered in apparently absorbing con- 
versation with a complete stranger. He had believed her, from her 
own words, to be entirely without a relation in the world, and! she 
had often declared smilingly that Mark Gordon was the first friend 
she had ever boasted. 

They did not meet until luncheon was on the table, and Mark 
could not help himself glancing a little curiously at his charming 
young hostess as she moved to her seat, apologising in her soft, 
plaintive voice for her unpunctuality. His quick eyes did not fail 
however to notice that her manner bore slight traces of recent ex- 
citement of some kind. Round her eyes the shadows looked deeper 
than usual, and as she raised her glass to her lips, her hands trembled 
so visibly that she set it down again untasted. 

Philip saw none of these things, he was in his brightest humour 
to-day, full of some grand improvements he meant to make on his 
estate, questioning Mark eagerly, as to his opinions on the 
matter. It chanced therefore that Angela’s silence passed without 
comment. : 

Just before they rose, she looked across at her husband; speaking 
rather hurridly and breaking into a hundred pieces with her small ner- 
vous hands, a biscuit that lay beside her plate she said “‘ Philip, I have 
some news also to relate ; is it not most strange that this morning, 
here in Sefton, I met someone I knew years and years ago, Monsieur 
Calvé, he is an artist and tells me he is staying down here for a 
short time. It was so great asurprise to me I could scarcely believe 
my own eyes, we were just speaking together when Mr. Gorden 
passed on his way here,” and she paused, turning towards Mark. 
But his eyes were lowered just at that moment. 

‘“‘ How very odd,” said Philip, “upon my word, the world is a 
ridiculously small place after all, There is no getting away from 
folks you know, and your circle was not too extensive was it little 
woman? Where does the French Monsieur locate himself ? ” 











’ peculiar in expression. 
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‘‘ He has rooms at one of the little cottages by the station. He 
has asked’ permission to call, Philip, perhaps this afternoon.” 

‘‘ By all means,” answered Philip heartily, ‘“‘ we'll sample him 
darling, though I’m not over fond of foreigners, are you Mark?” 

“No,” said Mark shortly. ‘I suppose Mrs. Travers, this 
M. Calvé is a great friend of yours,” and this time he lifted his head 
and looked straight into Angela’s face. 5 

‘*No,” she replied very gently, ‘not that, only I knew him when 
I was quite a child. My father and he were much together, and he 
used to visit us often till—till——” 

‘* Till you were old enough to fall in love with, I'll be bound” 
said Philip, with a gay laugh. ‘I dare say he——” 

‘¢ Philip — don’t—please——”’ implored Angela, with such real 
distress in her voice that he sprang up in his boyish fashion and 
threw his arm round her waist while he said tenderly, ‘it’s only 
nonsense darling, I won’t joke about such things if it vexes you. 
And unless you choose dear, M. Calvé shall not be received this 
afternoon, or any afternoon.” 

“‘T did not want to ask him, and yet I felt somehow compelled ” 
said Angela in a dreamy tone, ‘I believe I amtired Philip, I walked 
too far this morning, I will go and rest for a littleand you and Mr. 
Gordon will smoke and talk together will you not?” She smiled at 
both as she rose and it seemed to Mark, who was observing her very 
closely, that when her eyes met his, there was a look of pleading in 
them as though she was asking forgiveness for some unconfessed 
fault. He felt decidedly puzzled over the situation, which evidently 
revealed Angelia in a very different light. He was not at all sure 
either how matters were going to turn out. 

During the afternoon M. Calvé made his appearance. He greeted 
Angela in a manner that was almost paternal, and expressed himself 
more than delighted to meet her husband, and see her also amidst 
such charming surroundings. He was a fine man to look at, and 
might have been called handsome, but that his face was so deeply 
lined and almost haggard when in repose. A heavy moustache 
concealed his mouth, and his eyes were black, piercing, and 
But his charm was undeniable; he talked 
well and fluently upon any subject, and was so full of wit and 
esprit that Philip was altogether carried away by his brilliant con- 


versation. 
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“T hope I need not depart without hearing you play at least once” 
said M. Calvé, looking at Angela who sat some distance away, 
appearing more wraith-like than usual, in a clinging tea gown of 
some soft white fabric. 

‘I do not care to play to-day she replied, with a faint shade of 
ungraciousness in her voice. ‘ I am tired.” 

‘“‘ Yes, you will play for me once, one of the old lovely things with 
which you used to make your violin speak.” 

1t sounded more like a command than an entreaty, thought Mark 
who was losing nothing of what was going on, though strangely 
enough Angela did not seem to resent it, but came forward slowly 
and reached out her instrument. 

‘“‘ Your wife plays divinely, does she not ?” said M. Calvé, smiling 
at Philip. ‘To hear her once is to remember always, is it not so? 
Angela may I accompany you, I have a long memory, have I not? 
and I shall need no music.” 

He seated himself as he spoke at the piano, and either he had a 
wonderful gift for improvising, or else a marvellously good memory, 
for he followed Angela with the utmost skill and delicacy. The per- 
formance was perfect, and Philip was charmed beyond words. He 
had never heard his wife to such advantage before, and declared 
that M. Calvé must come again and delight them further. But 
the Frenchman did not seem so eager to avail himself of his host’s 
pressing invitation. He was a most uncertain, erratic person, he 
told Philip, and possibly might be returning to Paris immediately : 
‘“‘ unfortunately he had only himself to live for,” then with renewed 
congratulations and the most deferential and courtly bows, M. Calvé 
retired, Philip in his hearty hospitable manner strolling down to the 
drive gates to speed his parting guest. 

When he returned a few minutes afterwards, he was utterly 
terrified to see Angela lying back in her low lounge chair with a face 
as white as the driven snow, and Mark standing near wafting 
vigorously a big fan to and fro above her. 

‘¢ Don’t be alarmed Phil,” he said quietly, without ceasing the 
swaying movement, “ your wife has turned slightly faint, I daresay 
the heat has been too much for her. The atmosphere was rather 
oppressive. Philip was consumed with anxiety, and knelt down by 
Angela’s side, begging her to assure him she was not really ill, and 
that it was only a momentary weakness. She protested it was a 
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mere nothing ; perhaps she had over exerted herself, and as the faint 
colour came back into her cheeks and lips, he grew at ease again. 
But Mark who had strolled away to the far window, apparently 
studying the surrounding landscape with great interest, was deep 
with thought within himself. 

In this strange meeting with Angela and M. Calvé, there was 
something hidden ; some agitating influence had been at work between 
them; what was it? Mark had at once experienced an instinctive 
dislike to this plausible visitor, and he generally trusted to his first 
impressions of people and things. Nevertheless there was so little 
to account for it, that he was disinclined to communicate his feelings 
to Philip, who never disbelieved in anything or anybody till bare 
facts lay before him. 

A sudden unworthy suspicion of Angela forced itself through his 
mind, but it was thrust away in an instant; no one could look into 
her pure young face, and cherish such thoughts: no, whatever was 
distressing her, and clearly there had been some cause for that 
sudden pallor and cil exhaustion, there could be nothing of 
shame in it; and if besides the blind devotion of her husband she 
needed also the strong hand of a friend, Mark was the man, and 
ready at any moment to serve them both. At present he simply 
waited events, watching quietly and whatever he guessed, keeping 
his own counsel. 

Despite M. Calvé’s diffidence in accepting Philip’s proffered 
hospitality, two days after his first appearance he came again, more 
loquacious, more diverting even than before. The long afternoon 
slipped away almost unconsciously, and it was late evening before 
he took his leave. Philip was half amused, half fascinated by the 
ceaseless conversation, which sparkled with the keenest wit and 
quick repartee. He was easily pleased asa rule, and M. Calvé pro- 
voked him to laughter again and again. He wondered a little that 
Angela smiled so seldom at the Frenchman’s smart sayings, and even 
rallied her upon her quietness; but he reflected afterwards that the 
sight of this friend perhaps brought back the remembrance of her 
old sad life, and thought he understood. 

Bye-and-bye it became very evident that M. Calvé had come to 
stay. He seemed to have settled calmly down in Sefton in the 
most surprising manner. He wandered about idly through the 
bright June mornings, sketching a little, here and there, sometimes 
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joining Philip in his walks round his estate, but more often strolling - 
through the Manor Gardens with Angela, or losing himself in music 
with her in the long low drawing room. Whenever Mark joined 
them Angela always welcomed him with soft pleasure in her sweet 
dark eyes, and turned to talk to him eagerly as though his presence 
was a relief to her. There was no show of friendliness between 
M. Calvé and Mark, nothing but a cold, studied formality. The 
more Mark saw of the man, the more convinced he became that he 
exercised some subtle power over Angela’s sensitive, dreamy dis- 
position, which she struggled against mightily but to no purpose. 
True she walked with him, spoke with him, played with him, but 
there was a curious reluctance in her every action, and when M, 
Calvé constantly reminded her of by-gone days and incidents he 
seemed to be almost dragging her mind back to them, in spite of her 
unwillingness to recall the past in any shape or form. 

Several weeks went by, Angela began to lose the flush of health 
she had acquired during the first few months of her new life, and to 
look alarmingly fragile again. She still maintained it was only the 
warm early summer that tried “her, and smiled away Philip’s idea 
that she should consult a physician. She relinquished gradually 
many of the little duties which she had gladly imposed in her home, 
and begged her husband to take his walks or visit without her till she 
grew stronger again. Most of the days she spent sitting in a low 
chair on the terrace, with some work or book in her hands; but as 
soon as she was alone she would lean back wearily overpowered by 
the strange sense of languor, with which she had no strength left ° 
to grapple. 

M. Calvé was profuse in his attentions, and came to make his in- 
quiries with such frequency that it seemed to Philip he almost lived 
with them, indeed, that now he was seldom absent from Angela’s 
side. 

Unknown to himself, there stole into his heart the first faint tinge 
of jealousy, and when once that vile weed has found ground where 
it can root itself, it takes but a short time for it to spread abroad and 
choke the fair delicate blossom of love with its slow creeping 
poison. 

Mark watched his friend narrowly, and knew what was coming ; 
he saw it gleam in his clear candid eyes and rise in the ready colour 
that mounted to his face ever and anon. Philip’s own nature was 
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so frank and sincere that it was difficult for him to believe another. 
capable of any duplicity, but he began to notice now many things to 
which he had been blind before; tormenting thoughts suggested 
themselves, were quickly stifled, but not killed, and rose up again 
and again with renewed force till the little flame was fanned into a 
hot fire which seemed to scorch and burn through every vein. 

One evening Philip had promised his patronage and presence at 
some local concert, which was to take place, and to his delight 
Angela had declared herself able to accompany him. But as the 
time drew near for them to start she found she had not the energy 
to carry out her desire, and depressed and disappointed, she re- 
turned unwillingly to the empty drawing room, after hearing the 
sound of ‘the carriage wheels die away. But Philip had promised 
to return as soon as he could absent himself, and she sat down list- 
lessly to count the minutes almost, till he should be with her again. 

It happened that an unusually early interval occurred in the pro- 
gramme; Philip seized the oppgrtunity gladly and withdrew from the 
little crowded hall. Instead of awaiting his carriage he walked 
briskly back, his mind full of the surprise and pleasure Angela would 
show when he stole upon her unawares. He dwelt upon the almost 
angelic beauty of her face as she stood in the doorway to wave her 
adieu to him and recalled the clinging tenderness of her farewell 
kisses. How could he ever have allowed those jealous thoughts to 
enter his mind, when there should have been no room for aught but 
joy and thankfulness that such a prize had been his to win. 

It was a lovely balmly night, and as Philip turned in at his gate 
he strolled by a side path round to the drawing room, which had 
windows opening on the lawn, meaning to enter by them ; but as he 
approached, he caught the sound of two voices—it was M. Calvé 
engaged in earnest conversation with his wife. In an instant the 
demon of jealousy took possession of him again, driving out all the 
soft, better feelings that had been stirring his heart as he walked 
homewards. He moved nearer, within earshot, and then remained 
motionless—waiting. He could see nothing, but he imagined they 
were standing close together. 

“ Angela, little one,”” he heard the words fall easily and smoothly, 
“look at me again: that is well. Now say once more, I love you 
Jules, just as I loved you in the old days, and as I shall love you 
till I die.” 
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~ There was a second’s pause, in which Philip lived a life time, and 
then the answer came, spoken in a faint monotonous voice, word for _ 
word as her lover desired her to speak, and after that silence again. 

Philip’s brain was reeling, if another had told it him, he would 
have killed him whoever it was, but to have heard with his own ears 
his wife confess her treachery and unfaithfulness, there was no dis- 
puting it, no persuading himself again into the belief of her truth 
and innocence. And he had trusted her implicitly, and loved her, 
oh God! how blindly.—He turned from the spot with agony and 
rage warring together furiously in his soul. Where should he go? 
Anywhere that he might be alone, and realize the awful thing that 
had befallen him. His steps led him mechanically back again into 
the dusky road, and he paced on unconscious of time or distance, of 
everything, save the fierce pain that possessed his whole being. 

Surely the sweet summer night had suddenly grown cold, for he 
shivered repeatedly as he strode onwards, and the soft, pale moon 
that had smiled down on him an hour ago had hidden herself coyly 
behind a little cloud. Everywhere, whichever way he looked, was 
darkness, and over his own heart there fell the blackness 
of despair. 

It was close on midnight before intense bodily fatigue asserted 
itself sufficiently to bring him back to the things of every day life, 
and he knew he must return, and with the coming day perhaps he 
might be able to better shape his future plans. At present all 
seemed chaos and confusion. 

As he entered the hall he shrank within himself, dreading to meet - 
Angela who would probably be waiting for him unaware of the 
reason for his extraordinary absence. But everything was still and 
quiet, the household seemed wrapped in slumber and he turned aside 
into the library. 

On the centre of the table lay a tiny note, which Philip took up 
and opened with an unsteady hand. It contained only a few lines 
jovingly penned by Angela, an hour or two previously, which ex- 
pressed a little tender anxiety that Philip had broken his promise to 
return quickly, but that she imagined he had been persuaded to, join 
some friendly festivities after the concert, and she wished, oh so 
much, she had been with him. She had felt ill and oppressed all 
evening, and had gone to rest earlier than usual, hoping to be re- 
covered and bright on the morrow. Philip crushed the note and 
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flung it contemptously into the fireplace with a smothered exclama- 
tion of anger. ! 

He summoned his man who was gloomily sitting up for him, 
forced himself to take the food and wine he ordered, and then gave 
some rapid instructions for the morning. Urgent business compelled 
him to catch the first train for London; a portmanteau was to be 
packed, and the dog cart ready shortly before eight o’clock. Then 
he mounted the stairs and stealthily treading across the landing, 
stood for an instant at Angela’s door. It was partly open, and there 
was a light still burning. He saw she was sleeping and he went 
nearer as though something unseen were forcing him. How could 
she sleep on so calmly and innocently, after what had happened 
that night! It was beyond belief. 

Bending over ker he could see that her eyes bore traces of recent 
weeping. No doubt she had been grieving over the wretched tate 
that had linked her life with his, was his bitter thought. How 
young she looked, and how frail! Where the soft hair had been 
pushed back from her temples, the blue veins thus disclosed added 
a still greater delicacy to her small face. A sudden pang shot 
through Philip’s heart; she did not look just then as though earthly 
things could claim her long, not even love, with all its wonderous 
power and strength. What was there left for him to do? How 
should he decide for her and for himself ? 

At that moment Angela caught her breath in a low sobbing sigh 
as one hears alittle child sometimes in sleep. It sounded so pitiful 
in Philips ears that he almost wavered. Oh, that it all might be 
blotted out and forgotten. ‘Could there be found no way back to 
peace and happiness? He bent closer till his cheek almost touched 
hers, but he suddenly started back as though something had gone 
through his heart like a knife, he had caught the whispered name of 
Jules! Jules! sighed from between Angela’s parted lips; even in her 
dreams then she was haunted by the remembrance of her lover- 


‘Blindly he broke his way from her side, suppressing the hoarse sob 


that rose in his throat, till he reached his dressing room; there he 
flung himself down on his couch, utterly spent in mind and body, 
and for awhile he felt nothing more. 

Nature is a good friend after all: if she lets us be tried as it would 
often seem to the very uttermost, there is always a certain limit 
which she enjoins, and when that is reached she stretches out a 
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kindly hand to interpose. So she now let fall a merciful oblivion 
around Philip and the few short hours that remained of the night 
were passed in blessed unconsciousness. 

ok * co * 

Mark Gordon was abroad unusually early the following morning ; 
it was not yet nine o'clock, but he had been up betimes unable for 
some reasontorest. Hismind was full of harassing thoughts which he 
was going to set in order during the long walk he had in view. 
Through the past week he had been silently at work and had 
gathered together many strange facts concerning M. Calvé, and the 
time was now almost ripe for him to place them before Philip. 
Since the first meeting between Angela and M. Calvé, a firm con- 
viction had taken hold of him that the Frenchman’s power over the 
young girl was the outcome of mesmeric influence. He was 
absolutely certain that Angela strove to resist him and moreover 
that she was in desperate fear of his indomitable will. It was very 
pitiable in Mark’s eyes, perhaps in earlier years she had come under 
the mysterious force that he possessed and could not even now free 
herself from its spell. 

A day or two previously he had been strolling past the cottage 
where M. Calvé had apartments, when the woman of the house 
who had known Mark from a boy, came to the gate to exchange a 
few words with him. 

‘¢ Well Mrs. Grant,” he said with his pleasant smile, ‘“‘ and how 
do you like your foreign visitor ?”’ 

‘Not at all, Mr. Mark,” replied the woman in her downright. 
fashion, ‘I shall be mighty glad when he sees fit to take himself off, 
though it’s hardly the thing to say so I suppose ; I can’t abide such 
queer folks.” 

‘*¢ Is he queer then do you think ?” said Mark, carelessly, leaning 
his arms on the low wall while he comtemplated the rows of 
flourishing peas and beans in the neat little garden. 

‘* As queer as can be” answered Mrs. Grant, “he is always 
talking and gibbering to himself, and he’s got such an odd look in 
his eyes, it gives me the shivers. As for my Lucy, ever since he 
has been with us, she is as daft as possible, and goes about her work 
in such a mithered fashion I can make nothing of her. She will 
fetch and carry and do any mortal thing for him, and that’s about 
all she’s worth just now. No Mr. Mark, I shall be thankful to see 


the back of him.” 
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| “I should not wonder if he is off very soon now,” said Mark, 

“‘ but if I were you I should not let your daughter wait upon him any 
longer, she’s much too young and pretty. Take my advice Mrs, 
Grant,” and Mark moved on his way with a cheerful nod. 

This little incident in itself trivial, had only gone to strengthen 
“still further his opinion of M. Calvé, and since then he had found 
other links that fitted one with the other with perfect exactness till 
the chain he was forming was well nigh complete. As he now 
strolled leisurely along, still busy with his thoughts, the sound of 
wheels close behind made him turn sharply round, and he saw 
Philip’s man pulling up beside him. 

‘I was just going round to your house, Mr. Gordon,” he said, 
touching his hat, ‘‘ the master’s gone off in a great hurry to London 
this morning, and I was to bring you this letter as I came back from 
the station, and there’s another here too for the mistress.” 

This was something unforseen, and startling enough for the 
moment, for yesterday Mark had seen Philip and had heard nothing 
whatever of the matter. 

‘‘ All right, Bentley,” he said reaching up for the note, “I will 
take the other to Mrs. Travers myself, I am going straight there 
now.” 

“Thank you, sir,” replied Bentley, handing both the letters ; 
and driving on again, he was out of sight immediately. | 

Mark broke the seal with more hurry than he usually displayed, 
scanned the words it contained once through rapidly, and then 
turning back he read it again through deliberately, with an ex- 
pression of almost horror upon his face. It gave him in a few wild 
sentences the reason for Philip’s abrupt departure, and the bare out- 
line of what had taken place the night before. 

Of course life was over for him, he had not seen Angela, but she 
would know well enough why he had left in this strange manner. 
And in a short time perhaps he could come to some decision as to 
what steps he should take. In the mean time he was mad with des- 
pair and misery and did not care what became of him. 

It took Mark but a minute to decide upon what course to pursue ; 
i there was no time to lose, he must act at once. First of all he 
4 opened his pocket book, carefully laid the letter addressed to Mrs. 
Travers between the leaves, and replaced it in his breast pocket. 























« Then on he marched, now with long swinging strides, and arrived 
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in a remarkably short space at Sefton Manor. He enquired for Mrs. 
Travers but her maid who was passing through the hall informed 
him she was afraid her mistress could not see him, as she was 
very unwell that morning and had not left her room; but as she was 
speaking, Angela, who had overheard Mark’s voice, came swiftly 
down the stairs, her face as white as the long loose gown that clung 
about her in soft heavy folds. 

She drew Mark into the library and closed the door behind them. 
Bravely struggling to restrain the terrible emotion that was shaking 
her from head to foot, she begged him in a piteous voice to tell her 
what he thought could possibly be the cause for Philip’s strange 
behaviour. He had never left her for an hour before without a 
reason, she knew he had starved away very early for the station 
before she awoke, for she had been utterly exhausted and prostrate 
the previous night, and had slept later than usual. 

‘- I fear, Mr. Gordon,” said Angela, pressing her hands tightly 
together, ‘that in some way I have displeased him. And yet I can- 
not think how. Please, please tell me if you think this can be so. 
We have been so happy together, too happy perhaps. I cannot un- 
derstand why he has gone from me like this, and he has never even 
written me one word.” 

Mark thought of the letter that lay reposing in his pocket at that 
very moment, but without a single prick of conscience, ‘‘ you must 
not fret and grieve like this Mrs. Travers,” he said, very gently, 
“Phillip is a creature of impulse you know, I daresay late last night 
he had news of some very urgent business that obliged him to rush . 
off to town, and he probably expects to return within a few hours, - 
and did not think it worth while to disturb you over his affairs. Oh 
yes “‘ went on Mark cheerily ” I can guess exactly how it is, and 
when you have known Phil as many years as I have, you will not 
be surprised at his little vagaries. 

Angela's large eyes fastened themselves on Mark’s face as though 
striving to read him through and through, but he smiled back as he 
met her glance and there was such perfect reassurance in the half 
bantering, half serious tone in which he spoke, that her heart gave a 
great throb of relief. Suppose after all that this was indeed the case, 
and she had been needlessly torturing herself. 

“You really believe this ?”” she whispered, “‘ and that perhaps he 
may be home again, very, very soon. I have been so terribly un- 
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happy Mr. Gordon. Thank you, oh, a thousand times for your kind — 
words, you have lifted a load from my mind.” 

Mark drew her thoughts skilfully away from the subject, and 
gradually drifted on to speak of other things, then he asked some 
trifling question regarding M. Caivé, her cheeks: flushed vividly at 
the mention of his name, and then suddenly to Mark’s utter surprise 
and consternation, she broke into a storm of low passionate sobbing. 
The rigid control she had imposed upon herself had been too severe 
after all, and for awhile she wept unrestrainedly. 

Then Mark, jesting no longer, laid his hand upon her shoulder and 
said, very gravely, ‘‘I1 want you to trust me Mrs. Travers, I am 
Philip’s friend and yours too if you will have me, tell me what is 
this M. Calvé to you? Does he force his society upon you against 
your will? Has he grown distasteful to you or does he annoy you 
in any way? Don’t be afraid of me, if you will only give me your 
confidence I may be able to help you more than you think.” 

Then it all burst forth in a torrent, the flood gates were open, and 
the secret was out at last. Into Mark’s ears was poured the story 
which somehow came so near to the conjectures he had made that it 
scarcely sounded surprising. 

When Angela was but fifteen a nervous impressionable dreamy 
child, M. Calvé and her father had been close friends, and had dived 
into the mysteries of science together. The Frenchman hadamused 
himself at first’ by exercising the extraordinary hypnotic power he 
possessed over the sensitive disposition of the girl, and gradually had 
acquired so strong a hold upon her that he could sway her exactly 
as he would. Loathing him in her heart, she was yet conscious of 
the peculiar fascination he held for her, though quite unconscious to 
what extent he was able to command her. Several months before 
Phillp’s coming, he had left them to travel awhile, and on his return, 
discovered Angela’s marriage and departure. Full of chagrin and 

“vexation that she had thus escaped him and loving her in some 
strange fashion of his own, he had followed her to England. 
When they met, Angela’s terror was indescribable. She had believed 
he was dead to her, that their paths would never cross again and 
that at last she was free from the hateful thraldom which had blighted 
her young life. ‘She dared not speak to her husband of the past, 
dreading lest he should care for her less, and in her intense love for 
him had striven to hide the agony of mind that was literally con- 
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suming her. She had besought M. Calvé to leave her over and over 
again, with passionate entreaties, but the temptation was too subtle 
for him and he lingered on and on, gratifying himself whenever the 
opportunity occurred by bringing the unhappy girl again under his 
influence. 

The night that Philip had overheard them in the drawing room he 
had found Angela very weak and languid, and less able than usual 
to resist his power; he had brought the whole force of his iron will 
into play till she was like a mere feather in his hands, and at last, 
triumphantly wrung the confession from her lips which she spoke at 
his bidding, without her own knowledge, and which had fallen upon 
Philip’s ears as the death sentence to his happiness. 

Mark listened very quietly tothe pitiful history that Angela un- 
folded, filling in easily enough for himself the scene that had taken 
place between them the previous evening. 

*‘ Now the trouble is out, we will soon set about to mend it,’ he 
said, ‘‘and you will never regret that we spoke of this together, will 
you? The one fact to deplore is that you did not confide wholly in 
your husband from the beginning. Poor child! what an amount of 
trouble you might have spared yourself.” 

** My very love for Philip made me afraid to speak, I think” said 
Angela simply, her tears still falling, ‘“‘ but I can see now how weak 
I have been. I hated so much to give him pain.” 

‘It would not have done him any harm Mrs. Travers” replied 
Mark lightly, “it would only have helped to balance all the 
happiness you have brought him.” 

“You think I have made him happy?” questioned Angela, wist- 
fully. 

And Mark answered without hesitation, ‘“‘ Not a doubt of it. 
Now,” he went on, his strong cheerful presence bringing untold 
comfort to the troubled girl at his side, ‘“‘you have seen M. Calvé 
for the last time, so set your mind at rest on that point. I know for 
a certainty that he has not met with favour here in Sefton; we should 
all prefer his room to his company, and I shall be very much aston- 
ished if before to-night he has not safely started back on his way to 
Paris, or anywhere else he may happen to particularly fancy. I 
know I for one shan’t rest in peace till his departure is secured.” 

** How caz I ever thank you for all you are doing,” began Angela 
eagerly, seizing his hand in both of kers. But Mark only laughed 
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and replied “ By bringing back some colour into your face, either by _ 
means natural or artificial before Philip returns ; he will be horrified 
to see you like that. Have a drive, have a good lunch, then a long 
nap, and take my word for it, you will barely have got through all 
those duties before he will be here, and we shall both expect any 
number of cups of tea, so be prepared beforehand.” 

Mark was well aware that he was promising a good deal more than 
he was perhaps justified in doing, but he meant to accomplish the 
purpose he had in his mind and the meaning of the word “ failure” 
had no place in his vocabulary. He set out, carrying with him the 
passionate gratitude which overflowed Angela’s heart and closed her 
lips ; it was too deep toexpress in words, but it looked out of her 
soft eyes and he could see it for himself, although it was years and 
years afterwards when she had developed into a woman of more 
vigorous mind and body altogether that she really knew how much 
of her life’s happiness she owed to Mark Gordon. 

It was still early morning and when Mark paid his next visit which 
was to M. Calvé, the Frenchman was sitting at his breakfast table 
surrounded by letters and papers. He stared at his unexpected 
visitor in amazement, and enquired with an ironical bow, ‘to what 
cause he owed so great an honour.” It did not take long to explain, 
and Mark’s language was forcible enough to convince M. Calvé that 
he was in possession of more information than he could have believed 
possible for any person to acquire. He sprang to his feet gesticu- 
lating wildly, denying Mark’s accusations and hurling insulting 
epithets at him. But Mark was not in the least perturbed, and the 
cool contempt of the Englishman stung him to madness. 

“It seems to me,” sneered M. Calvé, with a detestable laugh 
‘‘that your interest in your friend’s wife is somewhat exaggerated 
eh? Perhaps ——” 

“If you finish your remark I shall knock you down,” 
said Mark, calmly and deliberately, but with such evident 
meaning in his tone that M. Calvé, who had already measured his 
strength, thought it more discreet to hold his peace, and to come to 
terms instead of to blows. 

“‘ And what is it that you expect me to do?” he asked, sulkily, 
after some further conversation on the part of Mark. 

“* To leave Sefton to-day,” replied Mark without hesitation, “and 
to write a letter here in my presence to Mr. Travers, informing him 
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upon your oath that the words which he heard his wife speak to you 
were uttered without her knowledge or will, and solely under your 
diabolical influence.” : 

‘‘ And what if I refuse ?”” enquired M, Calvé, menacingly. 

“You will not refuse,” said Mark, with easy confidence, ‘it 
would not be worth your while ; there are too many black leaves in 
your life that I can turn over if I choose, and you know as well as I 
do that it would mean absolute ruin to you. You had better decide 
at once; my time is extremely short this morning, and if you are 
going to write, I will light my pipe, with your permission.” 

Ten minutes afterwards Mark stood outside again in the sunshine. 
He gave a deep sigh of relief and satisfaction, and walked on with 
his head thrown back, carrying his hat in his hand, and drawing 
long breaths, as though the fragrant June air was very welcome to 
him after the close scented atmosphere of M. Calvé’s apartment. 

‘¢‘ About the biggest morning’s work I have ever done” said Mark 
to himself, ‘and it is not finished off yet, but thank Heaven the 
worst is over ; now for thestation.—How goes the time? I can 
catch the twelve o’clock express to town, and Phil is bound to be 
at his hotel, unless Fate is unusually contrary. I am pretty well 
used up with all the taking I have done. It seems to be quite my 
special line. Pity I wasn’t born a woman,” and he gave a whim- 
sical smile at his own thoughts. 

It was a journey of but an hour and a half to London, but the 
time seemed interminable. Mark had flung himself into the corner 
of a smoking carriage intending to read or doze, but he could do . 
neither. At Euston he hailed a hansom and drove rapidly away in 
the direction of the hotel which he knew Philip frequented. His 
surmise proved to be correct. Mr. Travers had arrived a few hours 
before and had not left his rooms again. 

‘“‘T will announce myself,”’ said Mark, in answer tothe waiter who 
knew him well; and up he went. 

As they stood face to face, Mark smothered the exclamation of 
horrified surprise that rose to his lips. He could scarcely believe 
. that twenty-four hours could have worked such ravages in the boyish 
face of the man before him. 

Philip stretched out his hand, speechless for a moment, then he 
said, without lifting his haggard eyes ‘ Has anything worse hap- 
pened? What brings you here, old fellow ?” 
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“The best of good news, my boy, pull yourself together for _ 
you look like a spectre. Sit down again and don’t speak till ‘I have 
done, for what I’m going to tell you will sound as strange to you as 
any nineteenth century novel.” Then Mark recited his story, and 
Philip listened, joy, distrust, happiness, unbelief, chasing each other 
in mad succession across his bewildered brain. Then it all lay in 
front of him to accept or reject as he pleased. He turned over M. 
Calvé’s letter, fingering it as though it was something almost un- 
real. 

“T can’t believe it’s true, Mark,”’ he gasped out, hoarsely. 

“Don’t be a fool,”’ said Mark, roughly ; “‘ and look here, Philip, 
even if your terrible suspicions had been true, what right had you to 
go off and leave your young wife exposed to such devilry as that 
villain exercised over her? She is as pure and faithful as the day 
you married her, I would stake my soul on it. And remember she 
knows nothing of what you imagine her to be guilty of. The know- 
ledge of that would kill her. I have watched her for weeks and I 
am absolutely assured of what I tell you.” 

‘‘ But the letter I wrote to her this morning—?” said Philip, in an 
unsteady voice. 

“Ts here,” replied Mark, drawing out his pocket book and 
handing the unopened envelope to Philip. ‘*1 took the liberty of 
witholding it for awhile, till I was sure that what your other letter 
told me was a dead certainty.” 

‘¢ Mark,” stammered Philip, a great wave of joy sweeping across 
his face, ‘“‘I cannot thank you.” 

‘“‘ For goodness sake don’t try ’’’ said Mark, “ but you'll earn my 
everlasting gratitude if you’ll order me some lunch this very instant, 


> 


I am simply famishing.”’ 

They sat down together again for there was still much to discuss. 
Many eager questions to ask, many amazing facts to relate. They 
talked on, Philip growing gradually calmer as the whole extraordinary 
matter began to take a clearer shape in his mind. He looked across 
the table at Mark. To this brave, daring friend of his he owed a debt 
that he could never repay. He had given him back his very life. 
It was no shame to Philip that presently his eyes became so misty 
that the outline of Mark’s strong resolute face grew blurred and in- 
distinct. At last they rose; Mark gave himself ashake and a long 
stretch, and drew out his favourite pipe, eyeing it with evident 
enjoyment. 
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“‘ Mark,” said Philip, laying his hand upon the other’s shoulder, 
*¢ you are the best friend a man ever had. Good God! whata fool I 
have been!” 

** Yes,” said Mark, with cheerful readiness ‘‘ you have, but that is 
all behind now.” 

‘“‘Thank Heaven it is,” replied Philip fervently. ‘And now, 
old fellow, we must hurry for all we are worth, to catch the five 
o'clock express. There is not a moment to lose.” 

‘“‘ Here we are, Mrs. Travers,” said Mark, in his everyday voice, 
appearing at the drawing room door. ‘ Are we too late to get a cup 
of tea, I wonder ?” 

But Angela did not seem either to see or hear him. She had only 
eyes for one face and she was looking straight past him at Philip, 
who stood immediately behind. He pressed forward eagerly as she 
gave a short low cry of gladness, and in an instant she was in his 
arms. 

‘Philip, Phillip,” she murmured in an agitated whisper, lifting 
her face to his, ‘‘ you are well—you are safe? tell me quickly what 
has happened. I have been so frightened, I thought you had gone 
away from me, and I could not understand it. Have I displeased 
you without knowing it? Say is there anything wrong ?”’ 

‘* Nothing at all, my darling,” answered Philip, holding her close. 
««Some unexpected business disturbed me this morning, and I feared 
I might have to leave home for a short time, but at the last moment 
I was able to alter my plans and come back to you. Forgive . 
me Angela, dear one, for any anxiety I have cost you, I will explain 
better by-and-bye. I can only remember now how glad,—/ow glad 
I am to be with you.” 

“And I can bear the worst news in the world now that you are 
here again,” she cried, still trembling a little, but with a smile of 
intense sweetness lighting up her delicate face. ‘‘ Listen Philip, it 
is so curious. I have felt such a strange sense of oppression for 
weeks and weeks. I could not throw it off, and to-day the cloud has 
gone altogether. It seems asthough some great weight has been 
suddenly lifted from my heart, and I am full of happiness.” 

‘“‘H’m,” said Mark, clearing his throat with unnecessary vehe- 
mence, “if you will excuse me, I think I'll go and have a 
smoke.” 
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But there was no response, for love is oftentimes very selfish, 
and at present they were wholly absorbed in one another. So Mark, — 
still unobserved, silently made his exit, and softly closing the door 
behind him, he left the two together. 











Some Other Dap. 
(WORDS FOR MUSIC.) 


Some other day, when o’er the long-laid shadow 
A growing gladness flings the kiss of Spring ; 
When in the nooks that hold a warmer breathing, 
The young leaves shoot, and early minstrels sing : 
Then, it may be, your footfall will awaken, 
In daisied paths, a welcome to mine own ; 
And we, perchance, may tread the lea together, 
Where yellow April sets her rain-bright throne. 


Some other day, when all the lights are clearer, 
And undamped breezes wing the leafy copse ; 
Where laughter ripples, where the shallows deepen, 
And dew-lipped grasses trim the mountain tops : 
Then, it may be, your greeting will seem sweeter 
Than that of larks which soar the self-same way, 
And you may keep the smiles which now escape you, 
And hear the words which now I cannot say. 





Some other day, when I have proved your passion, 
And tried the silver in the fining flame ; 
When Time has passed his eager eye upon it, 
And searched the deeps from whence the treasure came: 
Oh, then, perchance, beyond the April weather, 
Will bloom for us the rarest bud of May, 
And as we watch the crimson flush together, 
You shall be king of me—some other day ! 


FLorence G. ATTENBOROUGH. 











Btalian Yignettes. 


By MISS CHRISTMAS. 





I.—AN AUGUST DAY AT ASSISI, 


Assisi is a spot which attracts to itself all nations and all creeds. 
There is an irrisistible magnetism lingering in every stone of that 
brown-roofed city amongst the purple hills of Umbria—that city 
which is so inseparably associated with the memory of St. Francis. 

The founder of the Franciscan Order is a Saint who appeals to all 
classes and conditions of men. Uncompromising to the core, 
and leading a life of hourly self-abnegation, he was yet intensely 
human, with a heart overflowing with sympathy for others, and en- 
dowed with one of those joyous, sunshiny natures which uncon- 
sciously influence all with whom they come in contact. 

It is holy ground upon which one treads in these narrow cobble- 
paved streets, and although many centuries have elapsed since the 
dying eyes of the emaciated friar gazed their last at the glowing 
tints of an Umbrian sunset, his name is still held in veneration in 
almost every country in the world. We are told, on good authority, 
that ‘‘the evil that men do lives after them;” but it sometimes 
happens that the memory of virtuous deeds send forth a perfume ~ 
which time cannot deaden, and this is especially the case with Fran- 
cis of Assisi. 

Putting aside religious associations, however, no one, whatever 
faith he professes, can fail to be impressed with the beauty and 
charm of this old-world spot which both Nature and Art have 
united in adorning. Here in the spacious church of San Francisco, 
Cimabue has bestowed upon posterity one of the loveliest of his Ma- 
donnas—an ineffable harmony in blue and gold, with the Mother-love 
shining in her liquid eyes. Here also his pupil, the shepherd boy of 
Mondone, has left as precious relics, many a gorgeous fresco; and 
hither flocked, the mighty ones of old, the artists of Siene, Perugia, 
and Arezzo—the beatified Fiesole, Gozzoli, Perugino, and the im- 
mortal Raffaele. ‘‘ And thus,” says Bona, ‘“ was formed in the sha- 
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dow of the Sanctuary, a truly Christian school, which sought its 
types of beauty in the heavens, or which, when the scene of its sub- 
jects lay below, chose the saints of earth as its models.” 

The Church of San Francisco is a veritable treasure-house of art, 
a feast of colour, and a grand memorial of Italy’s former greatness ; 
but it lacks the fascination and sympathetic attraction of St. Mary 
of The Angels, where the “festa ”’ of the “‘ Porzuincula” is celebrated 
on the second day in August. The Porzuincula, or “ little portion,” 
chapel, was built during the papacy of Liberius (352—357), by four 
hermits from the Holy Land, who placed within it a relic of the 
tomb of Christ’s Mother, bestowed upon them by St. Cyril, patriarch 
of Jerusalem. 

The title of St. Mary of Josaphat, after undergoing various trans- 
formations, was finally changed into St. Mary of The Angels, which 
name it bears to-day. In the sixth century it passed into the hands 
of the Benedictines, and later, at St. Francis’ earnest request, was 
presented to him by Dom Pietro, Abbot of Monte Sulasio, on con- 
dition that it should always remain the Mother-Church of the Fran- 
ciscan Order. It was here that the Friar of Assisi founded the 
“Poor Clares,” and was inspired with the idea of his ‘“‘ Third Order;” 
and it was here, also, in a little cell (now converted into a chapel) 
that he died. 

The Porzuincula stands immediately beneath the majestic cupola 
of the Basilica, which was erected over it in 1569 by Pope Pius II., 
and constructed after the model of St. Peter’s in Rome. A lovely 
fresco of Overbech’s surmounts the entrance, and the walls of the 
interior are covered with valuable votive offerings. Within the 
adjoining convent there are other spots of interest connected with 
him, whom Bossuet describes as “le plus désespéré amateur de la 
pauvreté qui est peut étre dans |’église.” 

The visitor is shown the little hut, now used as a chapel, where 
St. Francis first retired when he renounced the world and its pomps, 
and chose Poverty for the bride of his affections; and close by, the 
fragrance of the thornless rose bushes fill the air with perfume. 

This is the legend of the Friar’s Rose Garden as related in the 
biographies of the Saint : 

‘** It was a bleak winter’s night, the quiet stars looked down upon 
the peaceful valleys of fair Umbria and upon the quaint old town of 
Assisi bathed in silvery moonlight. Everything was still. The 
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friars in the convent of the Angeli, at the foot of the hill, were 
sleeping calmly, all but ome; and in his heart a storm of fierce 
temptations was raging, and God seemed very far away. Weary of 
battling with the suggestions of the Evil One, Francis rises from his 
hard couch, and going out into the bitter cold of that winter’s night, 
plunges himself into a thicket of briars which tear and wound his 
flesh, The enemy is conquered, the prickly thorns are miraculously 
transformed into glowing crimson roses with blood-stained leaves, 
and a radiance which is brighter than the starshine, and eclipses the 
moonbeams, shines around him as the angels conduct him to the 
Porzuincula Chapel, where a heavenly vision awaits his ardent gaze.” 

It is a remarkable fact that the roses growing in this particular 
spot are entirely without thorns, and that each leaf is marked by a 
brownish stain resembling blood. 

The Church of Santa Maria degli Angeli on the second ot August 
presents an impressive sight, and one not easily to be forgotten. 
Nobles and peasants, priests and soldiers, rich and poor of all classes 
and varied nationalities: Italian, French, German, English, American 
may be seen passing in rapid succession in and out of the little chapel, 
their lips moving in prayer. Let us stand aside for a moment to watch 
the crowd. There is colour, life and movement in this living picture, 
and the somewhat gaudy hues of the peasants’ costumes contrast 
well with the sober brown of the friars’ habits. The sable cowl of 
the Benedictine, and the black and white of the Dominican, the 
Augustinian, and the Camaldolese. The weird, wailing hymn sung 
by the pilgrims from the mountains of the Abruzzi, in their quaint - 
dress and flat headgear, as they leave the Porzuincula in a long pros 
cession walking backwards, mingles with the prayers and litanies 
chanted by the shrill-voiced, dark-eyed Neapolitans with their vivid 
gestures and lively faith. Many of these have walked nearly all the 
way from noisy, sunny Naples, and are both footsore and weary; 
but their brown faces are bright with devotion, and hunger and 
fatigue are well-nigh forgotten as they sing the praises of the 
Madonna and St. Francis. ‘ 

There is many a touch of pathos in the scene. That is a newly 
made widow, that fair Caprese, who is little more than a girl in 
years. It is barely six weeks since her boyish husband was drowned 
in the blue, treacherous waters of the Bay of Naples, and now she 
and her one little daughter, a golden-haired toddling mite of two, 
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have come all the way to Assisi to gain the ‘‘ Pardono” for his 
soul, 

In that corner over there, a group of Franciscans are clustering 
round a young soldier in a private’s uniform, greeting him with 
every sign of welcome. It is a curious combination, the friars and 
«‘ Bersagliere ;”” but only a week ago the latter, too, wore the peni- 
tential garb of St. Francis, until he was compelled by a decree of 
Government to lay aside the duties of his sacred calling and serve his 
time in the ranks. : 

Outside the Church of Santa Maria degli Angeli on the eve of the 
festa, gaily decorated stalls and booths for refreshments are erected, 
but the merrymaking which is carried on is of an innocent and 
harmless description, and it rarely, if ever, happens that the night 
before the feast of the Porzuincula is profaned by any unseemly con- 
duct on the part of the pilgrims to, or the inhabitants of Assisi. 





II.—A MEMORY OF VITERBO. 


TuoseE who visit Viterbo, the “city of fountains and beautiful wo- 
men,” as it has been called, either in spring, summer or winter, will 
find themselves in an eminently picturesque but distinctly deserted 
spot. It cannot be exactly described as “‘ far from the madding crowd,” 
for it is within five hours journey of Rome, but asa rule the “ crowd ”’ 
passes it by and leaves it to the contemplation of its own medizvalism. 
Once every year, however, in the early autumn, a change comes on 
- the spirit of its dream. Its narrow streets and quiet piazzas are 
thronged with pilgrims, visitors, and casual tourists from far and 
near; everone who has a spare room in their flat, promptly adver- 
tises the fact, and the somewhat modestly proportioned hotels are 
filled from cellar toattic. All this excitement is attendant on the feast 
of St. Rose, the special patron of the Viterbese, the events of whose 
marvellous history were crowded into the brief limits of seventeen 
years, and whose incorrupt body is lovingly and jealously guarded 
by the nuns of the “ Poor Clare ” Convent. 

It ison the Third of September, the eve of the “festa,” that the pro- 
cession of the famous * Macchina” takes place. This is an ancient 
custom, dating from the year 1664, and originating in a vow 
made in thanksgiving to “Santa Rosa,” for the cessation of the 
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plague. Solemn Vespers have been chanted in the Church of St. . 


Rose, presided over by a venerable Capuchin Archbishop, with his 
white flowing beard and patriarchal appearance ; and the shades of 
evening have succeeded to the momentary twilight of Italy. 

Every window and balcony in the grey old town is draped with 
gorgeously-tinted tapestries or vivid crimson hangings, and a pro- 
fusion of gaily-coloured lanterns; and the streets are crowded with 
a motley throng of all sorts and conditions of men, women and chil- 
dren, and lined with soldiers and caradinieri. 

It is an eminently characteristic gathering, and numbers amongst 
it, representatives of almost every province in ‘ United Italy,” 
that harmonious country, where Neapolitans, Florentines, Perugini, 
Romans and so on, regard one another as foreigners and aliens. The 
smart, up-to-date attire of the visitors from a distance, and the 
better-class residents, form a striking contrast to the many-hued 
cotton gowns and gaudy handkerchiefs of the Viterbo peasant-women 
with their classical profiles and dark, lustrous eyes. There are 
cavalry officers in blue and silver, and ecclesiastical students in 
flowing cassocks, black-garbed priests, and brown and white-robed 
friars, with here and there the tweed-clad form of an Englishman 
or American, regarding the scene with a somewhat supercilious 
eye, and probably reflecting how much better it would all have been 
arranged in their respective countries. 

Presently a burst of martial music announces the arrival of the 
procession, and a gigantic. gleaming tower, seemingly composed of 
tier upon tier of quivering light, appears in view. The “ Macchina,” 
which measures sixteen metres in height, and whose luminous sum- 
mit is higher than the roofs of the houses, is borne upon the shoul- 
ders of sixty-four men, dressed in those quaintly-fashioned costumes 
of white and red which one sees represented in medizval pictures, 
It is made of gilded wood and painted cardboard, and recalls to 
mind either Giotto’s Campanile in the “‘ Lily City,” or the centre 
ornament on a wedding cake, according to whether the mood of the 
gazer be sentimental or prosaic. On the pinnacle of this huge 
structure stands a statue of St. Rose, in her Tertiary habit, with a 
wreath of her namesake blossoms on her head; and below are placed 
figures of the Apostles and other holy personages, episodes from the 
Saint’s life being painted on the revolving sides. 

The “ Macchina” traverses the principal thoroughfares of Viterbo, 
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closely followed by the enthuthiastic crowd, until it arrives at the 
piazza of “Santa Rosa.” There the bearers pause for an instant to 
recruit their energies, and with a celerity marvellous to behold, 
proceed at a brisk run up the steep cobble-paved incline leading to 
the Church of St. Rose and the adjoining “‘ Poor Clare” Convent. 
This is the final scene in this picturesque procession, and the brilliant 
tower is then deposited outside the church where it remains on view 
during the two following days. 

To the majority of the Viterbese the eve of Santa Rosa has been 
a feature in their lives ever since they were old enough to toddle 
alone, yet every anniversary is eagerly anticipated, and each fresh 
appearance of the glittering ‘‘Macchina” is greeted with loud 
applause and wild enthusiasm. 

- During the morning hours of the “ festa” itself, solemn religious 
functions take place in the Church of St. Rose, richly adorned for 
the occasion with silken hangings of crimson and gold, and blazing 
with myriads of lights; and the remainder of the day, with the ex- 
ception of a short evening service, is devoted to merrymaking. 

' The great excitement of the afternoon are the races which are 
held a little way outside the town, and largely attended by all classes 
of society. It is very difficult to “‘ take an Italian seriously" in any 
of his phases, but when it comes to a question of horse racing, or 
indeed, sport of any description, the difficulty is intensified a 
thousandfold. ‘You must go to the races,” remarked a Roman 
Monsignore, “they are so characteristic.” And they were, though 
not precisely in the signification he intended to convey. 

At the conclusion of this “playing at horses,” a curious per- 
formance took place: The winner, proudly ridden by a jockey in 
yellow satin who carried in his hand an emblazoned banner in token 
of victory, paraded slowly through the streets of Viterbo, both horse 
and man wearing an expression of conscious triumph, and followed 
at a respectful distance by the remainder of the cavalcade. 

* The great idea on these occasions is to decorate your carriage- 
horses with gaily coloured ribbon rosettes, bunches of feathers, and: 
jingling bells, thus rendering the effect of the whole turn-out as 
tnworkmanlike as possible. 

As.soon as it grew dark, a brilliant display of fireworks took place 
outside the Porta Fiorentina, when a representation of the famous 
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‘¢ Macchina” made its appearance amongst the “set pieces,” and 
was hailed with shouts of rapture, 

The following day was devoted to the mysteries of a ‘‘ Tombola,” 
an amusement much nearer to the natives’ hearts than the intrica- 
cies of horse-racing, and by the sixth or seventh the pilgrims and 
tourists had departed, and the city had resumed its former melan- 
choly aspect. 

It was none the less agreeable however, on that account. FPer- 
haps if one’s lot were to be cast within its ancient walls, the old- 
world charm of Viterbo would be somewhat obliterated by its 
monotony, but for a week or ten days it is quite possible to grow 
enthusiastic over its picturesqueness, for each turning in its winding 
streets reveals some new architectural beauty. It is a city of 
wonderful old houses, sculptured cornices, Gothic windows; a city 
which echoes to the splashing of the many fountains which adorn 
each quaint piazza; a city—like the women in the Problem Plays— 
with a past. It abounds in interesting and venerable churches, but 
the Cathedral itself, where Prince Henry d’Almaine, the nephew of 
Henry III., was stabbed by Guy de Montfort, is a little disappointing. — 
It stands in a kind of close, and is almost surrounded by different 
fragments of the half-demolished palace where the popes of the 
thirteenth century resided. In the spacious, hall which still exists, 
met the conclaves at which Urban IV., Clement IV., Gregory V., 
John XXI., Nicholas III. and Martin IV. were elected; and 
adjoining it is the roofless hall where Pope John XXI. was killed 
by the fall of the ceiling in 1277. This room is supported by a single . 
pillar standing in the open space below, which projects through the 
floor so as to form a fountain, and—but are not all these facts set 
forth at length in the chronicles of Hare and Murray ? 

There is one morning in that glowing month of September which 
stands out clearly defined in my memories of Viterbo, and that was 
spent inside the massive oaken doors which guard the “ Poor Clare ” 
Convent. Permission from the Vatican is necessary in order to 
enter the strict enclosure preserved by these daughters of St. 
Francis, but this being obtained we were welcomed most hospitably 
and conducted all over the spacious building, now, under the present 
government, only inhabited by six or seven nuns. Here we were 
allowed a closer view of the body of “ Santa Rosa,” as clad in the 
habit of the ‘‘ Poor Clares.”” She lies at rest in a richly gilded 
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sarcophagus, surrounded by crimson silken hangings and adorned 
with numerous votive offerings. Until two hundred years ago the 
skin was of a waxen whiteness, aud its present darkened hue is 
owing to a fire which destroyed the adjacent curtains and perma- 
nently blackened the saint’s complexion. The finger nails on the 
little hands are perfect, and the youthful features wear an expression 
of calm and peaceful repose. 

Through the sunny gardens, with their overhanging vines and 
rosy peaches, we were taken to see the modest dwelling inhabited 
by St. Rose’s parents in the long past centuries when they acted as 
servants to the convent. The room where the inspired maiden was 
born, and where she died at the early age of seventeen, is converted 
into a chapel, and the walls of the kitchen are adorned with quaintly 
painted representations of the episodes of her brief but eventful 
career. 

When we finally bade the good sisters farewell, they presented 
each member of our party with an artificial rose, containing a 
minute portion of the saint’s habit, as a souvenir of our visit. 
And then the heavy oaken portals were re-opened, and we were 
ushered forth from the past into the present, into the radiance of 
the noonday sun which was pouring its golden beams on the gray 
old city of Viterbo. 


























Why Aim Fermor went to Rlondyke. 
By M. NEVILLE. : 


Author of “ Tans,” A Roman Ipyzt,” and others. 
I. 


‘*‘THanx you,” said Mr. James Fermor coldly ashe handed back a 
programme to the slim hand outstretched for its return. 

“‘ There is not much gratitude expressed in the tone!” said a girl’s 
voice mockingly as the owner toyed with the card in her white-gloved 
fingers and cast a rapid upward glance at the man’s face above her. 
It was a good looking one at any time ; just now, with the dark brows 
cutting a straight line across a sunburnt forehead, the grey eyes with 
an angry gleam in them and the firm lines of the mouth and chin 
compressed almost into severity, several of the dancers turned for a 
second look at it, as he stood leaning his broad shoulders against the 
velvet portiore. 

The girl smiled as she looked. 

“‘ Temper suits Jim,” she thought as her eyes met the deepening 
frown in his. “He is really handsome to-night, and worth the one 
dance I’ve kept for him.” She looked up. ‘“ Won’t you escort me 
back to Aunt Ada, or must I go alone? You see I am stranded here, 
at your most untender mercies.” 

The raillery in the gay, vibrant tones stung him, and he held out 
an arm stiffly. 

‘‘ Certainly, I am entirely at your service. But I don’t see Lady 
Barnard; she has gone down to supper, no doubt; I saw several 
dowagers slipping down quietly some time ago.” 

Jim Fermor’s tone was still cool as his stormy-looking grey eyes 
ranged round the ballroom in search of his companion’s chaperone ; 
they fell for a moment on hers, but were quickly withdrawn. Because 
a girl had violet, dark fringed eyes and a bewildering way of using 
them, a pair of curved pink lips that dimpled with every passing | 
mood or fancy, was that any reason why he should for one moment 
overlook her disgraceful behaviour towards himself? Jim Fermor 
said no, as his thoughts flashed back to one blissful half-hour spent in 
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a palm-shaded corner of Lady Barnard’s back drawing-room a week. 
ago, with this same girl beside him. Sybil Brooke’s face had borne 
no mockery then, the violet eyes had been dark and wondrous soft in: 
the shadowy corner, and there was no malicious smile lurking then, 
as now, in their secret depths. Sybil had had a tiring day, and was- 
amenable to all the soft influences of the hour and environment—per-- 
haps also to that of the tall man by her side. 

One, two, even four dances she had promised should be his at this- 
forthcoming ball, and there had even been a tacit understanding about 
supper also. Now, when Jim handed back her programme his initials. 
were scrawled on the one only vacant line she had kept for him, and 
when he had hinted about supper, he was met with an airy mocking 
shrug, and the information that this especial honour was reserved for 
Mr. Marcus Hume. Jim’s shoulders had gone up in answering sbrug,. 
and his face darkened ominously. 

“Of the Stock Exchange, and Regent’s Park, of Tetlow Towers, 
and the ‘ Mermaiden’ house boat?” he said coolly. 

‘* And of something quite unpronounceable in the way of a shooting” 
box on the Scotch Moors—oh, and you have forgotten the yacht at. 
Cowes! Yes, Mr. Fermor, I see you know him.” And Sybil Brooke 
smiled sweetly into Jim’s gloomy face. : 

“Pardon me, one hears a great deal about the man’s possessions, 
he takes good care of that—but I am by no means of Mr. Hume’s. 
circle of acquaintances, or admirers.” Sybil was looking down in- 
tently at the thick M. H. that adorned several lines of her pro- 
gramme, she flushed a little and looked round, but not at her 
companion. 

*‘ There is Kitty,” she said, “see, just behind that great grand-- 
mama in white satin and pearls. And where Kitty is, Aunt Ada is. 
sure to be!” 

“So you can be sarcastic even about your cousin, it seems, Miss. 
Brooke ? No wonder then that your friends cannot hope to escape.” 

A faint look of guilt stole into her eyes, and Sybil’s color deepened 
still more. Her conscience gave her one small pin-prick because of 
the little witticism she had one day essayed when in a flippant mood, 
about Mr. James Fermor, and which must evidently have been re- 
peated to him by that dear bosom friend to whom she had so inno- 
cently confided it. And it had happened so long ago, quite a month 
back, before she had begun to see so much of him as she had of late ! 
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Surely he ought to have forgotten it, as she had done until this 
moment. Sybil was justly indignant. 

‘¢ Sarcastic ? oh dear no; sarcasm is not one of my many virtues, 
and certainly not where dear old Kitty is concerned. She is the 
dearest of cousins, and if she plays ‘ wallflower’ so often, it is only 
because she is not frivolous enough to care for much dancing. Besides, 
it would not look well in a dean’s wife, and I always tell Kitty she ‘s 
rehearsing the ré/ already. Aunt Ada is plainly visible now, and [ 
will go to her please.” 

The intervening throng, among which Sybil and Jim had been 
standing, had melted away, and in a strained silence they crossed the 
corner of the great ballroom towards Lady Barnard’s seat. 

‘*We had given you up for lost, Sybil,” said a girl who sat half 
hidden behind ber ladyship’s thin shoulder and huge satin sleeve. 
“ But it is all right, you were with Mr. Fermor, I see.” 

She made a kindly movement to make room upon the seat, but her 
cousin was claimed by a waiting partner and whirled off at once to 
the strains of the last new love-song waltz. 

“ How that child enjoys herself!” said Lady Barnard, and Kitty, 
watching her cousin’s flying yellow skirt as it disappeared among the 
crowd, looked up with a smile at the grave face and stiff attitude of 
Jim Fermor, who, too, was looking after Sybil’s fleeing yellow frock. 

“ And no wonder,”’ said Kitty, “Isn’t she pretty to-night ?—quite 
lovely, I think! Not that I mean Sybil is ever anything but pretty; 
but to-night she is quite bewitching. You should hear some of the 
nice things I’ve overheard about ‘that beautiful Miss Brooke,’ Mr. - 
Fermor. I really feel quite honored by my near relationship to a 
real beauty.” 

Kitty was very plain, everyone said so, and her mother added 
‘ hopelessly so,’ with a little sigh, and Lady Barnard’s greatest trial 
when leaving India for this one season in town, had been the know- 
ledge that she must take back her only daughter, a quiet unassuming 
and distinctly uninteresting-looking girl of four-and-twenty, when she 
returned to Murrapootrapore in the autumn. She had paid one 
flying visit to Brighton some years ago, while Kitty was still there at 
school ; on leaving there the girl had settled down with her grand- 
mother in a quiet cathedral town, and save for the monthly epistles. 
that passed dutifully between them, her ladyship had given her 
daughter’s existence but little thought, until the old lady’s sudden 
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death, and the question of what was to become of Kitty as suddenly 
arose. Lady Barnard had a husband, although she was a past master 
in the art of ignoring Sir John’s authority, and she now discovered 
that it was quite time he had a holiday, and that they ought really to 
come home and look after their daughter, especially as their visit 
could be so timed as to include the best weeks of the London season. 

Kitty met her parents in town with a subdued radiance in her 
eyes, and a thick band of rubies on one finger of her left hand. 
‘‘ An old-fashioned thing, one of her grandmother’s, no doubt. I'll 
soon make her leave that off,” said her mother to herself as she 
glanced critically from the summit of Kitty’s dead brown plaits to the 
tips of her round-toed slippers. ‘ What on earth I am to do with a 
girl like that in India I can’t imagine,” she sighed pathetically ; and 
she was so deep in self-commiseration that she lost the opening words 
of a little speech her daughter was beginning with some nervousness 
and trepidation in her voice. ‘‘ What are you talking about ? Dean? 
Dean who? no child, I don’t remember any dean, I assure you!” 
and so Kitty had to begin again and tell her mother the amazing news 
that Dean Foster, whom she had known for the last six years as an in- 
timate friend and gossip of her grandmother’s, and who had long 
been a widower, had suddenly discovered the fact that he could not let 
Kitty Barnard “slip out of his life and take flight to a distant land,” 
for even the portly dean became poetic and pathetic under the shadow 
of the parting hour. He had found out all at once that he could not 
live without her, and Kitty must come and reign at the old-world ivy 
and wisteria-covered house that lay nestled under the cool shadows of 
the great cathedral towers. 

It was a stroke of good fortune Lady Barnard was only too eager 
to welcome. Had the dean been present in person, she would have 
had much ado to refrain from bestowing on him a chaste and mother- 
in-law like salute upon the spot. As it was, her imagination, fired by a 
success she had never dared hope for, saw in anticipation even greater 
glories in store. From the dean’s gaiters her rapid thoughts flew 
onward and reached the beatific vision of lawn sleeves and episcopal 
apron; nay, her vivid fancy had already reached the gateway of an 
archiepiscopal palace and seen Kitty enthroned within, when the 
latter’s quiet voice broke into her dreaming. 

Her ladyship had some trouble in getting away from the dance that 
aight, or rather morning. Miss Brooke was in great demand for the 
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extra dances that had been added to an already long programme, 
and only the sleepy, red-rimmed eyes of the patient Sir John, tore 

Sybil away at last. As she ran down the steps to the carriage, fresh 
and untired still, Jim Fermor took a hasty step from the shade of the 

pillar, where he was rolling a cigarette. 

‘“‘ Sybil!” she glanced round, but expresssed no surprise at his. 
using her name. “I’ve been a brute to-night,” 

She said no word, but her eyes fell and she nodded gravely. 

“¢ Sybil, I’m awfully sorry.” He laid one hand on the white fur of 
her cloak that lay upon her wrist. ‘For the sake of the old days, 
say that you forgive me.” He had perforce to speak in a whisper, 
two dim-eyed but still vigilant footmen were behind ; a stout dowager 
and two callow youths who were paying court to her assiduously in the 
hope of a card for her next big dinner, just in front. Sybil glanced 
up, a world of injured feeling in her eyes. 

“T will try! but it won’t beeasy.” she whispered ; then with a sud- 
den flash of laughter she sprang down the steps and into the carriage, 
disdaining the helping hand of old Major Grant, who had come down 
on purpose to hand her in. 

Sir John had elected to walk home to Park street with a cigar; he 
had a wholesome dread of crushing his wife’s gown, even after a ball, 
so the three women were alone in the brougham, and Sybil sank back 
in her front corner with a little blissful sigh. 

““You have enjoyed yourself? I dont believe you are a bit tired, 
while I’m as sleepy as an owl,” yawned Kitty. “It has been a lovely 
time for you, I suppose ? ” . 

“Indeed it has!” and Sybil leaned forward to give her cousin’s 
fingers an affectionate squeeze, “thanks partly to you,”’ she whispered, 
as she stroked the soft folds of her gown. Kitty laughed and closed 
her eyes again, while her cousin’s mind reverted to the five hours that 
had been so brimful of pleasure and brightness to her, though they 
had passed more laggingly for staid Kitty Barnard. Sybil Brooke’s 
success in society had burst upon her suddenly. She was just eighteen 
_ and until three months ago, had been still at a finishing school in Paris, 
with no prospect before her, but the pleasing one of being governess 
or lady’s companion. She was the only child of Lady Barnard’s 
sister who had married a subaltern ina marching regiment, and had 
died at Sybil’s birth. 

Lieutenant Brooke belonged to one of those regiments that seem to 
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get the brunt of the work in every small war, and in one of the little- 
heard-of brushes with a sullen Hill tribe, his name was first on the list 
of killed, and he left Sybil at school with the magnificent income of 
twenty-five pounds sterling to come to her on leaving it. Lady 
Barnard had called to mind her niece’s existence as she and Sir John 
passed through Paris, and was utterly unprepared for the beauty of 
the girl who was brought forward as her unknown niece. But it was 
clear at a glance where the beauty came from—from handsome, 
penniless Dick Brooke—Sybil’s mother had been, like her sister, a 
brown, thin girl, with no particular attraction about her. 

Her ladyship’s mind was made up on the instant; Sybil should 
leave school at once; Sir John and she would remain in Paris some 
days, for shopping, and Sybil must be ready to accompany them to 
London when they left. The girl was nothing loth; she was eighteen, 
and the world, looked at from the inside of the class-room windows 
and from the long sedate walks in the Bois, seemed very fair, its yet 
untasted pleasures very alluring. Lady Barnard soon found there was 
a certain pleasure in chaperoning a distinctly pretty niece about town, 
when no harm could be done to her own daughter by it, and she 
determined Sybil should see as much of London life as possible in her 
few weeks holiday,-even although her astute mind had not as yet for- 
seen the social success Sybil was destined soon to become. It was 
Colonel de Wintt who settled that question. Colonel de Wintt was the 
acknowledged authority on all such matters, and when Sybil had been 
in town a fortnight, Fortune placed her beside him at a big and 
deadly-dull dinner in Eaton square. The colonel had gone with the 
distinguished presentiment that he should be bored to extinction, he 
had taken in Lady Marcia Molyneux, whom everyone knew to be deaf 
and so devoted to a good dinner that she had no words to waste on a 
neighbour until dessert was reached, and then it had suddenly dawned 
upon the colonel that the slim girl upon his left, the girl with the won- 
derful carnation tints on her cream-white skin, was not only very 
pretty, so pretty indeed that the colonel was constrained to swear 
about it in secret, but could also be very amusing when she pleased. 
Colonel de Wintt had lunched heavily and not wisely; he had no great 
appetite for dinner and so was free to devote a great amount of his 
attention to the girl beside him, and to draw her out as only he, the 
experienced, could do to perfection. He heard the rustle and swish 
of the last silken skirt through the doorway, and only then remem- 
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‘bered that he had quite forgotten to be bored in spite of his pre- 
monition, and he was quite gallant enough to own that it was entirely 
-due to “ that little Miss Brooke.” 

In return he made her famous. Every club had heard in less than 
a week of the new beauty risen so lately on the London horizon. 

“ And a clever girl, too, I can tell you, not a blue-stocking sort of 
-cleverness, hang it, I don’t mean that!” he said, looking over the top 
of his ‘‘ Sporting and Dramatic’ at little Teddie Bellairs, who was all 
-attention to the veteran, “but a girl who is demure and saucy, sen- 
‘sible and witty, and all in the space of a minute and a half. It’s all 
natural too—I know when a woman puts it on—it’s as plain to be seen 
-as the last patent invisible complexion cream on her face,’ Teddie 
chuckled dutifully. ‘Oh no, they don’t play off any of their tricks 
-on me, I’m too old, my boy, too old.” 

Sybil’s thoughts were pleasant as she drove home from what had 
been ¢he tall of the season, so far. She thought gratefully of Kitty 
-opposite, who having carte-blanche from her mother about her clothes, 
chad ordered for herself a ‘“‘ Liberty ” frock of softest golden-yellow 
satin, who had tried it on in the large back bedroom the girls shared 
together, and had laughed, without a shade of. bitterness, at the re- 
flection that met her ‘gaze from the glass. 

‘I must have been an utter goose to fancy I could wear that frock. 
‘Only come and look, Sybil! Did you ever see anything so ludicrous ? 
Be honest and say you never did, and help me out of it, quick! Poor 
-dear Joseph would be horrified if he were to see me in it.” 

The frock lay presently with its shining golden folds extended on . 
_Kitty’s little white bed while she and Sybil hovered over it. 

“It is lovely, though,” breathed Sybil regretfully, as she thought 
-of the blue net that was to be ‘done up’ with lilies for the coming 
dance. 

“ Slip it on,” cried her cousin insinuatingly. “Be quick, dear, I 
“want just to see you in yellow.” 

It was the smartest frock Sybil had had on yet ; the golden shade 
‘brought out the full lustre of her rippling hair, and gave new carmine 
‘to her cheeks, and Kitty’s mind was made up. 

‘“‘ Brown shall lengthen the skirt to fit you, and the rest is all right 3 
you are just as thin as I am, thank goodness, only people say 
“*slender”’ in your case, of course! You will wear that frock for 
Friday’s dance, so it is of no use you protesting andcrying out, it’s all 
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in vain, I assure you.” And so Sybil had reigned her little hour in 
the smart gown and had won new triumphs in it, and just now she was 
recalling some words that had reached her as she ran down the hall 
steps, ‘For the sake of theoldtimes,the old days.” Mr. James Fermor 
had been rather prone to harp on these words of late, and yet she 
could recall nothing of note about those days he spoke of sotouchingly. 

There had been a great straggling garden, certainly, with a river 
running along one side, where the vegetable marrows wandered down 
the bank and their flaming yellow flowers overhung the. sluggish 
waters below; there were raspberry canes, too, and gooseberries, 
and now she could just recall the bird’s nests in the tall hedges, per- 
haps it was the infant life within that had roused those tender remem- 
brances in Jim Fermor’s breast? And Sybil laughed; she re- 
membered how she had gone to stay each summer with her uncle, the 
vicar of a sleepy old Northamptonshire village, and how it sometimes 
happened that Jim had to spend his holidays with 47s uncle the squire, 
and how the unkempt vicarage garden became their meeting-place 
on many a sunny morning or golden afternoon. It amused her to re- 
call the youthful squabbles and mutual impertinences that had passed 
between the playfellows—Sybil’s respect and awe of the black-browed 
Eton boy who was at least seven years her senior, was of the smallest. 
It was nine — no ten; yes quite ten years since those days in the old 
garden, and it was no wonder she had not recognised her old play- 
mate when he crossed her path again, and Sybil was still counting the 
years on the fingers of her white glove, when the sudden pulling up of 
the carriage brought her dreams to an end, and told her home was 
reached, in the sweet spring dawn. 





Il, 


“It doesn’t sound much, I know,” Sybil had said hopefully some- 
times to her chosen comrade in the Paris school when discussing hopes 
and plans; “ It sounds very little, just twenty-five pounds a year, but 
with care, even that may be made to go a long way!” If Sybil’s in- 
come had looked pitifully small in her school-days, it had almost 
reached vanishing point viewed in the light of her few weeks residence 
in town. She had already learned just how far twenty-five pounds 
would go. In her Aunt Ada’s case, who was nothing if not economical 
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and methodical in her expenditure, it even went sofar as to purchase 
six quite presentable bonnets per annum. 

It followed then, that quite the most likely and probable thing to 
happen was that Jim Fermor, whose worldly possessions amounted to 
a few small debts, some inconsiderable ambitions, and an income of 
barely two hundred a year, should promptly fall in love with Sybil on 
his first presentation after their long severance, 

Her aunt was keen to scent out detrimentals as arule, but somehow 
Jim, with his impassive face and calm reserve, eluded her ladyship’s 
vigilance, and he had been on a friendly footing in the little Park street 
house for some time before she scented possible danger to Sybil from 
his frequent visits. Even then, she was not seriously alarmed, her 
niece was very gay, very fresh to the life she was so suddenly plunged 
into,and apparently very open and candid in expressing her likes and 
dislikes of the people she met. For Jim Fermoy she had always a 
good-natured word behind his back, and in his presence she usually 
began by treating him to all the frank sweetness that her admirers 
vowed was her greatest charm, and ended by quarrelling seriously 
about some trivial matter, it mattered little what, that was quite un- 
worthy half the wordy war expended upon it. Kitty was always 
highly entertained by these encounters, and sometimes artfully egged 
on the combatants by a judicious word or look ; but engrossed in her 
own placidly running love affair, she suspected nothing of Jim’s depth 
of feeling for her cousin. Kitty knew that her mother meant Sybil 
to marry well; why else had she taken the trouble to bring her for- 
ward as she had done? Lady Barnard did nothing without a motive, 
and in this case it was patent enough, even to Kitty’s usually unobser- 
vant eyes. Whether Sybil saw it or not she was not quite so sure. 
The girl was enjoying herself, and made the most of the good things 
that fell in her way ; her natural buoyancy and spirit carried her over 
those wearied hours that are the penalty of overmuch dancing and 
dining, and it was but rarely she spoke of the dismal prospect of her 
future when her aunt should have returned home in the autumn. 

But it was in her mind nevertheless, and one evening as Sybil sat 
on a cushion on the window-sill, her feet on the fur rug within the 
drawing-room, and her head against the stonework of the balcony, 
she chose to discuss it in airy fashion with Jim Fermor, who sat just 
within the window. No answer came to her last remark, and Sybil 
waxed petulant. 
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“Perhaps I am boring you? You take very little interest in my 
probable fate, it is clear, but could you not call up even the semblance 
or shadow of decent interest in my conversation for a few moments ? 
I know those curtains are of a lovely art shade, and the border is 
beautifully embroidered, but I did not suspect you were such an ardent 
student of art-needlework.” 

Jim’s chair was pushed back hastily, he came and stood beside her, 
his shoulders squared against the window-sash, and his face full of 
gloom. 

“T would infinitely prefer to discuss your former subject—yourself— 
jf you don’t mind. I have never flattered myself that 7 am interesting. 
Begin again please.” 

‘Oh, I was only grumbling at the way Time flies! You know I am 
a sort of Cinderella; my midnight hour will soon strike, and then,” — 

“‘And then?” There is a note of anxiety in the tone. 

“ Then farewell, a long farewell, to all this gaiety and fun. It will 
be hard work, and quite a different life for me after Aunt Ada and 
Sir John are gone. I don’t quite know which will prove the worst, 
teaching young imps their French verbs and scales, or pottering about 
with someone, as a dame de compagnie. Which should you say, 
Mr. Fermor?” 

“I? I’ve had no experience, in either capacity. Of course if you 
were serious—— ” 

“But Iam. Surely you don’t imagine I am jesting? No, it is 
earnest ; another six weeks holiday and then I must set to work.” 
She looked very unlike work at present as she leaned against the stone- 
work in her fresh spring dress of pale dove-like grey, and the sunset 
glow fell upon her chestnut hair and the broad silver belt of Indian 
workmanship that clasped her slim waist. May was coming to a close, 
the day had been mild and fair, but it was hardly warm enough to 
warrant Sybil’s seat on the balcony in the evening air, only that she 
had declared she could not talk indoors and must feel the breeze 
from the Park, and prudence was no part, as yet, of Miss Brooke’s 
personality. Jim looked down upon her from his superior altitude 
with a troubled look in the honest grey eyes that rested on the white 
fingers clasped on Sybil’s knee. She laughed softly. 

“1 think myself, that it will have to be an old lady — of either sex, 
Aunt Ada seems to think,” she added maliciously. ‘Do you know 
she almost secured me an engagement a few days ago, only I de- 
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clined. You see the situation would have been a permanent one— for 
life, and the salary six hundred a year and a ring; but the compan- 
ionship would soon have merged into nursing, and I didn’t feel quite— 
quite capable.” 

“Sybil!” She started a little, and the smiling curve of her lip 


‘faded out. A hand was lying rather heavily on her shoulder, and in 


her surprise, she forgot to shake it off. “If I did not know you were 
saying all this to tease and annoy me I should be—— You are too 


‘cruel sometimes, and you don’t care how you hurt!” 


*‘I—oh I beg your pardon.” 

“Don’t apologise, please, that is worse than all. Of course I have 
no right to speak, it is madness in me to speak or you to listen, but it 
is true all the same. I love you, Sybil! and you—you play with my 
heart as a child would with a toy!” 

There was a subdued tremor in Jim’s voice, seme passion and a 
good deal of bitterness. It shook her a little, and she bowed her 
head. 

‘‘[ did not know or I would not.have said—oh! how could I know? ” 
she asked appealingly, apologetically. 

‘“‘T thought every woman’s own natural instinct told her when a man 
loved her with all his heart, as I do,” he said quickly. And here 
Jim began the mistake he was destined to fall into once again, in 
treating Svbil, a girl just from school and only yet upon the threshold 
of life and its sterner realities, as a woman, and versed in all a 
woman’s knowledge and subtle intuitions. With all her brisk little 
womanly airs and her undoubted cleverness in many ways, a great 
deal of the child remained still in Sybil. She was rather apt to look, so 
far, upon men and women as playthings in her path, and that some of 
them might possibly become broken or injured by her handling, had 
never struck her until Jim’s few forcible words had borne the truth in 
upon her heart. There was a moment’s silence, then all Jim’s pent 
up eloquence burst forth and broke down the barriers he had so care- 
fully built up during the last month. Sybil listened, wondered, sighed 
with a strange feeling of new-born joy and tremulousness, and then 
because she felt a longing desire to cry, she laughed instead. 

“ And so you are never going to scold me again? Never once 
frown disapprovingly, no matter what 1 say or do?” was the con- 
clusion Sybil had come to ten minutes later, and like a dutiful lover, 
Jim acquiesced with a smile. 
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It was the only conclusion they had arrived at, so far, and nota very 
satisfactory one, for Jim at least. He had with much patient persis- 
tance extracted from Sybil the avowal that “she liked him very much, 
was very fond of him really,” and beyond that Sybil would not go. 
He must wait. : 

“ But how long, my dearest? Don’t try my poor patience too far— 
be merciful!” : 

* Until the end of the season,” said Sybil firmly. 

‘“‘A whole month? It seems a long time to be kept in suspense. 
It may be years before we can marry, if you will have me, dear, but 
it won’t be my fault if we have to wait long; only I want to feel sure 
of you, to feel you are my own.” 

Sybil was firm, and though Jim’s capacious fund of obstinacy and 
strong will generally bore down obstacles in his path, they made no 
impression on Sybil just now: she must be free to learn her own mind 
before giving him an answer on a subject of such vital importance 
to both. 

Had Jim been a little more conversant with women and their ways, 
he might have seen that his cause was all but won already; there 
were signs easily to be read by more experienced eyes, but Jim 
Fermor could not see them, and he went away presently ina whirl of 
mixed emotions, the one most rapidly coming to the front and over- 
powering all the rest — the damping reflection that he had acted 
selfishly, foolishly, nay, unpardonably, in speaking to Sybil of his love 
at all, He thought regretfully of his wasted youth, and with some 
bitterness of the uncle who had been its cause. The old Cornish 
baronet had brought up his dead brother’s son as his acknowledged 
heir, and had taught him to look upon his future as assured. Secure 
in the prospect of two thousand a year and an old rambling pile, half 
fortress and half manor-house, on the Atlantic-washed cliff, Jim had 
given no thought to any other profession than that of being its worthy 
possessor. Two years ago came a shock, and all these desirable 
things were swept away as far as Jim was concerned, as surely as 
though the waves had swallowed them. Old Sir Justin, in his seventy- 
second year, took unto himself a young wife, and now a pair of lusty 
twin-boys effectually barred poor Jim from his expected inheritance. 
He had still that annuity that fluctuated from one hundred and eighty, 
to two hundred in good years, and that was all he had on which to 
base his new start in life. He had been private secretary 
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to a rising M.P. for some time, but the Party went out 
suddenly, Jim’s services were no longer required, and for the last 
few months he had been sauntering about his old haunts in the 
desultory hope of something else turning up. 

The unexpected termination to his interview with Sybil, braced Jim 
and put him on his mettle ; he was by no means an idler from choice, 
and he determined that it should go hard with him indeed if he did 
not find some work for which he could fit himself, before the season 
was over. 

Jim worked hard during the next month. He hunted up every 
friend or connection who had the slightest influence in high quarters 
or could be of any possible use to him, and at last an elderly cousin 
of his mother’s held out some hopes of getting him a government 
clerkship, a small thing to begin with, but with possibilities in the 
future, and with his mind almost at rest of the momentous question of 
a livelihood, Jim had ample time and opportunity for worrying himself 
about Sybil and her treatment of him. For some time she had be- 
haved very badly towards her lover; out of pure love of teasing she 
had called up the frown that could loom so blackly on Jim’s strong 
face, and more than once she had found some little difficulty in allay- 
ing the storm she had so easily evoked. There had been several 
lover’s quarrels, one or two touching little scenes of reconciliation 
when one or other had sought pardon, and once or twice Jim, full of 
remorse, for the ill-temper he had freely shown, humbled himself as 
he had done when he waited for her on the steps after the ball, and 
had been roused to fresh ire by Sybil’s raillery. 

He was often bewildered by her quick change of mood; he felt 
himself swept away from his usual moorings in quiet waters, and 
plunged into a stream the current of which was carrying him into un- 
known depths and shallows. During the short space of an afternoon 
call he had seen Sybil spring up the stairs after a drive with her aunt, 
with a snatch of gay French song on her lips and laughter dimpling 
her face, and he had met the same girl in the dusky shadow by the 
study door, not ten minutes later, the tears ready to fall from her 
dark lashes, and her lips tremulous. Of course her lover’s heart was 
melted at once, and his arm was around her before she could escape, 
but he could get nothing from Sybil beyond the fact that she was 
tired—yes tired to death—and it had been dull and cold driving all 
the afternoon; and she must really go up and help Aunt Ada make 
the tea, at once. 
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Truth to tell, Sybil had her dull moments now the golden days were 
passing so swiftly, and of most of them Aunt Ada was the direct 
cause; the indirect one was her niece's disinclination to grasp at any 
of the chances of a suitable settlement that came in her way. 

The usual little crowd of detrimentals and good-looking, penniless 
younger sons had hovered around the new beauty and paid their 
court, and one or two more substantial men had been brought almost 
to the point of a proposal, quite how near her ladyship never knew. 
Sybll was quite clever enough to check any conversation she found 
drifting into a direction distasteful to herself, and Lady Barnard, with 
all her astuteness, could not tell that the sudden check she was keen 
enough to see and deplore in several promising cases had been caused 
hy Sybil herself. Perhaps she was guilty of some small flirtations— 
what girl of her age and temperament is not ?—but it was always in 
safe cases, where the men were such hopeless ineligibles that no harm 
was done, except some damage to Jim Fermor’s temper when he 
chanced to hear of any fresh misdemeanours. 

Her ladyship had some cause for wishing her niece’s fate decided 
this season ; she liked the girl as much as it was in her rather limited 
Capacity to like anyone except herself, and she heartily disliked the 
idea of Sybil earning a living for herself. 

“Tt is ridiculous for a girl so pretty as you to think of it,” she said 
more than once. ‘‘ But it is no good mincing matters, Sir John and I 
can do nothing for you beyond giving you these few weeks in town. 
Kitty’s marriage and her settlements are costing us an awful sum, for 
the dean is not rich as you know . 

“My dear aunt,” [cried Sybil, flushing, ‘I assure you I never 
expected or hoped——” 

“Of course not! I know you are a sensible girl, Sybil—in some 
things. But still, it is best to speak plainly. You have every chance 
of settling yourself decently before we leave. There is Major Cray, 
now— not very well off, but——” 

 Detestable !” 

“¢ What, Major Cray ?—one of the nicest men I know’! ”” 

“ Please don’t mention him to me again, Aunt Ada—at least in that 
way,” said her niece quietly, and her ladyship saw plainly that nothing 
could be done in that quarter. 

** Well then, Sir Oswald? You said yourself he was ‘ delightful,’ 
only a few days ago.” 
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Sybil laughed as she cried out gaily, mockingly, “So I did, and I 
meant it; but I was thinking of him as a grandfather, not a husband 
—and he makes much of me as a sort of granddaughter.” 

‘¢ Sir Oswald could easily be brought to make of you anything you 
wished, my dear. I am older than you, and I know the signs.” . And 
for a long half-hour was Sybil enlightened with much worldly wisdom 
against which her heart revolted and her sunny spirit rebelled. 

~ A curious softness and docility was on Sybil all that evening, and 
she met Jim Fermor at a big charity ball.. He was permitted to take 
all the dances he dared ask on her programme, and during one whole 
set of lancers Sybil herself volupteered to sit out with him in a cool 
and scented corner they had discovered in the conservatory. There 
were no cool, sparkling little speeches to-night, no saucy airs and rail-. 
lery, and so Jim forebore the scolding he was about to deliver anent 
Sybil’s driving down to Hurlingham on the front seat of Marcus Hume’s 
mail phaeton, and the rumour that had just found tongue of late, that 
she, with her aunt, was to spend a week on that gentleman’s houseboat 
when the hot weather came. 

As it was, Mr. Hume’s name was not mentioned between them; and 
Jim was well content to spend the time in pleasanter converse, for this 
one night. They parted good friends, without a sign of the usual quar- 
rel; and Jim’s spirits rose as he counted the few days yet remaining 
before he could claim her answer, and recalled the pleasant note 
which he had that morning received, to say that there was still better 
hope of the coveted appointment becoming his. 

Two days later he called at Park Street with some tickets Lady . 
Barnard had begged him to procure for a much-talked-of matinée. 

. “Sir John and her ladyship are both out,” he was told ; “ but the 
young ladies are at home.” 

“I. will find my way up myself, thanks,” said Jim, for Fe had be- 
come quite an Aaditué of the house by this time; and he went along 
the hall to hang up his light overcoat before going upstairs. 

The door of the little study at the back was open, and though it was 
still daylight in the hall, the electric light had been turned on and the 
curtains closed. 

On the hearthrug stood Sybil in a white morning gown which she 
had turned in at the throat and draped round with a little scarf of 
lace, and round her neck was clasped a wide collar of sapphires and 
diamonds with a handsome pendent, half hidden amid the lace; a 
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crescent of the same gems was poised lightly on her chestnut head, 
and, as she turned slowly ‘o and fro, flashed and scintillated in the 
strong light from above. 

On the sofa lay a large velvet case, satin lined, and Kitty was in a 
low basket chair, leaning forward with an answering smile to that on 
her cousin’s face, a look of honest admiration on her own plain one. 

“ They are just lovely, Syb, and so are you.” 

A laugh crept into her hearer’s violet eyes, and Sybil shook her 
head with its sparkling crescent. r 

“Yes!” cried Kitty, rising and. drawing back with a sweeping 
courtsey, “ your ladyship will wear them well. . Oh, he’!l be knighted 
sure enough; he’s hankering after a title even now, I hear, and ‘ Sir 
Marcus Hume’ won’t sound so bad, you know.” 

**Hush, you foolish Kitty ! the servants may hear. I fancy I 
heard someone moving in the hall even now.” 

And Kitty, crossing quickly to the door, closed it with a clang. 





Ill. 


Onty for a moment Jim Fermor stood motionless before the closed 
door ; then he took down his coat, sought the envelope in his breast- 
pocket. and gave the cards to Henry, who was still at the hall-door. 

“I will not trouble the young ladies, after all. This is for her 
ladyship,” he said as he went down into the sunlit street again. 

An hour later he found himself in his own .room withont any definite 
recollection of how he got there, or of anything, indeed, save that 
mocking vision of the woman he loved with the hateful sapphires 
flashing on her throat. If he shut his eyes the blue gleam was in them 
still, and his very soul revolted at the thought of Marcus Hume’s 
jewels even touching Sybil Brooke. Did she know who was wearing 
the last diamonds Hume had purchased only six short months ago? Jim 
wondered savagely. Well, she had but to go to the “ Folly ” any night 
the present famous ofera-bouffe was played, and she would see the whole 
set displayed upon Miss Fan Dalrynrple’s ample person! He had 
himself rnn across Hume in Bond Street, only yesterday, studying the 
stones in a jeweller’s window with a critical air, and it was a reviere of 
sapphires that seemed to be interesting him so deeply. So even 
without that nonsense of Kitty’s which he had overheard, he wanted 
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no further proof of Sybil’s perfidy, the facts were all too plain—too 
damning. : 

To the fever of rage that filled Jim’s soul for hours that night, a sullen 
pride and cold anger succeeded. He avoided every possible meeting 
with Sybil, and so put himself out of the way of hearing any news of her 
from intimate acquaintances. He saw her name mentioned in the 
‘society papers as being present at several dances, at the opera 
and church-parade ; but ten days elapsed before any definite news 
reached him. It was only a slip of a note then, put into his hand one 
-evening, as he was starting off to dine with the elderly cousin; and 
he read it under a street lamp. 


“ Dear Mr. Fermor, 
My cousin is not very well, and she would like to see you. 
Will you try to call soon? We are all wondering at your absence. 
Yours very sincerely, 
KATHERINE BARNARD.” 


The note slipped from his fingers, and Jim’s heel ground it against 
the pavement, savagely, for a moment, then he laughed and called 
-himself a “ melodramatic fool,” and pulling himself together, swung 
-off to the Albany, with an added load of bitterness to that already 
“stored within him. 

His cousin found him so silent, so perfect an opponent at chess, 
that he engaged his young kinsman’s company for the next night at 
‘the Lyceum as a reward, and listlessly enough Jim agreed. 

He wason his way home to dress for his appointment the following 
evening, when he found he had mechanically taken the familiar 
‘turning into Park Street; he pulled up short, but not before he had had 
a glance at a big phaeton and pair of greys, of a green and magenta 
livery he knew well by sight, before Sir John’s doorway. 

On his table lay a note, and the handwriting on the envelope 
made him start a little. 

“When did this come?” he asked his landlady quietly, as she 
rpulled down his blinds. 

“ Half an hour ago; a messenger-boy brought it by hand.” 

He turned his back, and although his fingers were a little unsteady, 
‘read it through at a glance. It was in Sybil’s own handwriting this 
‘time. 
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“. Dear Jim, 

Why don’t you come? I am ill, and I want to éee you, if 
only for a few moments, Are you angry with me? I trust not;. 
and I am sure you will come when you have read this. 

Yours, 
Sysit.”” 


Jim’s face darkened, and all the obstinate squareness of his chin: 
came into startling prominence ; he pulled aside his landlady’s highly 
ornate screen from the empty fireplace, lit the sheet of notepaper: 
with ‘a wax vesta, and, with one knee upon the rug, watched the- 
smoothly running letters of Sybil’s few lines vanish into a spiral 
thread of smoke. 

“So! she thinks me one of the many puppets to dance at her bid-. 
ding, does she? Not well! Her hand seems firm enough; and she 
can receive Mr. Marcus Hume, it seems, even if he does make his. 
calls rather late in the day. Miss Brooke’s opinion of me must be, 
indeed, a high one, if she fancies such a flimsy pretence as that note 
would bring me to her feet again. She wants to show me the sap- 
phires, no doubt, little thinking I have seen them already.” And so- 
Jim Fermor fanned his already fierce anger to a still hotter flame, 
and took no other notice of Sybil’s invitation. 

On his way out from the theatre that night, he was stayed in the- 
corridor by a group of elderly ladies whose slow progress impeded 
his own. 

“ Yes, so sweetly pretty, as you say; I’m a great admirer of dear 
Sybil,” he overheard one high-pitched voice at his elbow; then a few- 
murmured words in a muffled tones were lost. ‘Oh, no not really, 
you know; she has a cold,I hear, caught a chill at the St. Oswyn’s. 
ball,” the shrill voice went on again. ‘I’m told she would insist on 
walking home with Sir John across the square, just because there was. 
a moon or something, you know how foolish girls are ; and everyone 
spoils Sybil, and gives in to her whims.” 

‘“Do they ?” thought the tall man by the speaker’s elbow, with 
a grim smile. “I think I know one who will endeavour not to give in: 
to Miss Brooke’s blandishments.” 

“ But she will be all right in a day or two,” continued the voice- 
with pleasing assurance, ‘‘and Mr. Hume is quite foo devoted: he 
enquires every day, and sends the loveliest flowers!” 

* *% * * 
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Sybil, flushed and feverish, hot and chilled by turns, had insisted 
on being arranged in her freshest and newest dressing-gown after 
Kitty had put away her ink and blotter. It was of no avail that the doc- 
tor’s orders were imperative that she was to stay in bed in absolute quiet 
and rest; there was no rest for Sybil until her bidding was done and 
her note despatched. It had cost her an hour of painful effort, and 
several badly written sheets were destroyed before the no‘e was at 
last to her liking. Jim had scarcely, as yet, seen her handwriting, 
and she was loth to send one of the shaky scrawls her fingers had at 
first produced. 

‘Jim might be out, of course, when the note arrived, Kitty; but 
he will come this evening, dear, I’m sure of it; and so you must help 
me to dress, and then you can smother me up in Aunt Ada’s big tiger 
skin. Oh, of course I will ‘ake cave ; and he can come into the little 
boudoir next door; I’m sure I can crawl in there to the arm-chair if 
you help me. I could if Jim were there.” 

And Sybil lay back upon her pillow with a smile in her eyes and on 
her crimson lips. Kitty was a good little creature, but a bad nurse ; 
her wilful patient had won her own way, and was dressed, then lay 
wearied and restless, waiting with expectant ears for a firm tread on 
the stairs, and a man’s voice at the door; but there was no occasion 
for Sybil to leave her room that evening, or on the next day, or the 
next. 

Kitty, frightened at her cousin’s continued illness and her restless 
craving for Jim’s coming, and having learned in confidence the s‘ate 
of affairs between them, took upon herself to send in secret her maid, 
a damsel of discretion, to Jim’s rooms to enquire for him. She was 
met with the reply that Mr. Fermor was away in the country, had 
gone for some days, a week perhaps, or more; and no, no letters 
were to be forwarded ; indeed, he had left no address. Kittv looked 
blank, and went back to her cousin’s bedside with a determination to 
say nothing of this latest piece of news, lest it should prove even more 
disquieting than suspense. 

Doctor Swainson had taken of late to calling twice a day; and one 
morning he brought a young partner with him. Lady Barnard was 
by no means fond of sick rooms, and was quite willing to let the 
nursing rest in the hands of patient Kitty and her maid, but she 
always made a point of being present when the doctor called; and 
this morning he announced that he had had an urgent call to an old 
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patient in Shropshire, and so must leave Miss Brooke in his young 
colleague’s, Doctor Greatorex’s, capable hands. S 

And so it happened that it was a younger, slighter man that came 
into Sybil’s room that evening at dusk while Kitty sat by the window 
striving in the last gleam of daylight to finish an exciting chapter. 
Sybil had been dozing fitfully for some time ; some of the restlessness 
had left her as the evening wore on, and she had lain more quiet 
than usual; now she opened two brilliant eyes that seemed too large 
for her small face, and stretched out her hands. 

‘I knew you would come, Jim,” she cried, with an eager, welcoming 
smile. ‘But how long you have made me wait, dear; it was so hard 
sometimes—so hard. Only I Anew that you were coming—I knew that 
always—and I tried to be patient.” 

Kitty’s frightened eyes sought the doctor’s, questioningly, and she 
was glad her mother, for once, was absent. 

“ A little delirious this evening, that is all. I am not surprised from 
what I saw of Miss Brooke this morning, and you must not be 
alarmed,” he said as he slipped into the chintz-covered arm-chair by 
the bedside. Sybil’s fever-bright eyes had closed, and she lay silent, 
while the doctor turned to Kitty again. “1 should like to consult with 
her ladyship about getting a nurse, if you will kindly let her know. 
Perhaps she would prefer to see me here.” And Kitty stole softly 
away. The closing of the door roused Sybil with a start; she clasped 
the hand that lay near hers upon the quilt with a sudden energy. 

“You are not going yet, Jim?—ah no!—but I thought you had 
gone; and you will not leave me now when I want you so much? 
And so my little note made you come to me, dear, as I knew it would. 
I tried so hard to write it well, that you never guessed I was really ill, 
did you? But I shall get well now.” She laughed a happy, glad 
little laugh, and pushed back a stray curl of hair that had wandered 
over her cheek. ‘Why don’t you talk to me, Jim? You are very 
grave and quiet.” 

Doctor Greatorex murmured a few soothing words, ordered her 
not to talk, and leaned back, his face in the shadow. 

‘** But you have nothing to scold me about now, no single fault to 
find, for I have tried to be very good. Fancy me trying to be good, 
Jim dear! and I have succeeded.” Again her laugh rang out in the silent 
room, and she went on breathlessly, excitedly, while the doctor in 
vain implored her not to speak. ‘Oh, I have such lots to tell you, 
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only you should have come sooner and let me tell you before. It was 
cruel of you, Jim— very cruel.” Her words died suddenly away into a 

weak sob, then she smiled again into her quiet listener’s face, and 

went on rapidly: “‘ You never heard about the lovely present I had 

and rejected, did you, Jim? . Such beautiful jewels, and just my 
favourite sapphires too! Wasn’t it brave of me to pack them back in 

their case and return them? Kitty and I had such fun, for she made 
me try them on to see how I should look, and I did so want to feel what 
it was like to wear thousands of pounds worth of jewellery just for 

once. It will be just a plain little engagement ring you will buy for me, 
wont it, dear? Mind, it must be only a simple one, or I will not wear 

it; a poor man’s wife does not want expensive rings, you know.” 

Her fingers clasped his hand with a closer pressure. ‘I had them 

just that one night. I must not tell you zo it was, of course, but he 

gave me a day to consider his proposal, and during that time his 

present came. I suppose he felt so sure of my answer,” she whispered, 

with a flash of her old wickedness; then she softened. ‘‘ Were you 

so sure, too, when I kept you waiting all that long month, Jim ? 

Won’t you tell me, dear? How still you are.” 

Lady Barnard and her daughter came quietly in, and Doctor 
Greatorex left his seat to confer with her ladyship at the window, with 
the result that that night Kitty’s place by her cousin’s bedside was 
taken by a white-capped nurse from the nearest Home. 

It was a strange fancy that had taken possession of Sybil in her 
delirium, that Doctor Greatorex was Jim Fermor; there was no 
resemblance between the two men, and their voices were not alike ; . 
but after the doctor’s departure, Sybil’s restless craving ceased ; she 
lay content and ceased her weary questioning about Jim’s coming. 

As the dusk stole over Sybil’s room next evening, a man slipped 
quietly in, and after looking down at the girl’s face some moments, 
laid a cool hand on her hot one and took the chair vacated by the 
nurse. Sybil’s dark-fringed lids were slowly raised, and her eyes 
fixed themselves on his face, 

“Jim,” she whispered, with a quiver of happiness, “I’ve been 
waiting for you; I knew you would come again in the evening. And 
have you brought it this time, dear? You know—the ring—my 
engagement ring—I want to have it now!” Her pleading eyes 
struck the man to the heart; he drew a gold signet ring from his. 
little finger and slipped it on her wasted hand. “Oh, how big it is,” 
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| laughed Sybil as she pressed it to her lips. “Butthen you are so big 
too, Jim—so big and strong—I think that is why I like so much to tease 
you. But that is all over now, dear; your wife is not going to tease, 
for she loves you far too much.” The words were but a whisper, but 
the eloquent eyes spoke plainly; then the shadow of pain came over 
them, and a sob into her throat. The man slipped an arm under her 
pillow and raised it gently. ‘Thanks, Jim, you are very gentle. 
I wonder if you know how hard it was when you did not come, Jim, 
darling? My heart was just one great cry for you all through those 
long, long days ard nights. But I will not scold you—now you are 
here ;’’ there was a pause, and a smile crept into her face. “ Don’t 
you remember, Jim ?—it was in the old garden, by the river; you 
were very angry—and you called me ‘a little devil,’/—I never thought 
of it -- till now——” Then her aunt and Kitty came beside her bed, 
and Sybil’s whisper suddenly ceased. 
* * * 7 

Doctor Greatorex coming down the steps in the evening dusk, 
nearly cannoned against a tall man springing up them. 

“ Ah, you are the doctor? I’ve only just heard——” 

“You are Mr. James——?” asked the doctor, stiffly. 

“‘Kermor! yes,” came impatiently from the new comer, whose hand 
was outstretched to reach the bell. ‘“ ‘Tell me how—how she is!” 

There was the pause of an instant. 

“You are too late. Miss Brooke died ten minutes ago,” said the 
doctor slowly. 

“If the fellow was a brute, I was a bigger one,” was Doctor 
Greatorex’s reflection as he put one hand on the other’s arm and 
steadied him down the steps. 

Jim neither spoke or resisted, only his face went an ashen grey, 
and his lips grew rigid. 

“You can't go in just now; better drive on with me,” and the 
doctor, with a degree less stiffness in his manner, pushed Jim inside 
his brougham, and. closed the door. No word was spoken until both 
men were seated in the cosy study in Queen Anne Street. “I’ve just 
half-an-hour to spare, Mr. Fermor, if there is anything you would 
like to know.” 

Jim bowed his head in silence, his haggard eyes pleading eloquently 
for news. In ten minutes Doctor Greatorex had finished and risen 
from his chair; some touch of compassion had softened his heart 
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that had been very bitter against Jim Fermor until now, and he held 
-out his hand with a ring within it. ; 

“It was on her finger when—at the last. She fancied it was an 
engagement ring she expected you to bring, and it scothed her to 
have it. If you care to keep it pray do so,” and he laid it gently in 
Jim’s palm, as he ushered him to the door. 

The latter turned and faced him. 

“One moment. You don’t say so in so many words, but you mean 
dt; you think I—killed her.” 

The young physician was very human, and Jim’s stillness, his self- 
repression angered him again. 

‘1 have no doubt of it—none whatever. I can only tell you the 
‘truth, since you ask for it.” 

Jim Fermor’s eyes were fixed on the ring he was slipping on his 
‘finger. 

“T can’t thank you in words for this,” he said as he left the room. 
~ But, indeed, I’m very grateful.” 

* * * * 

Although it was late summer, and town a howling wilderness, 
‘there were some few loungers still in the club smoking-room, when 
Jim passed through one day. One or two men looked up from their 
Papers at his advent. 

“‘I say, Fermor, it’s not true, of course? That stupid report that 
is going the rounds, you know e 

“There generally is some stupid report going the rounds, isn’t 
there ?” asked Jim, listlessly. ‘‘ What is this particnlar one ?” 

‘“‘ That you are off to Alaska alone.” 

‘“‘That happens to be true.” 

There was a moment’s silence, then several men woke up from 
‘behind their papers all at once. 

“The land’s a howling wilderness by this time—there’s neither food 
nor forage, fuel nor means of transport,” said Sir Hugo with a shrug 

-as he chose a fresh cigar. 

“So I hear,” from Jim. 

“The only pass still open is rapidly closing, the road blocked with 
-snow.” 

“I know,” said Jim laconically. 

“‘ And there are thouthandth waiting now, and thtarving, poor 
<devilth !” lisped Teddy Bellairs from under his flaxen moustache. 
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“ Yes, I know.” pa 
**You’ve heard the terms of the official warning?” asked Major 


Meredith, turning quickly. : 

‘* Got a copy here,” and Jim touched his hoses pocket lightly. 

‘‘Then you're a fool, sir,” cried the major hotly, “a d——hem f 
fool sir!” 

Jim smiled bitterly. 

“T have been, major,” he said beneath his breath; ‘ but I have 
been taught my folly. And now good-bye.” 

The major trotted beside Jim to the door. 

“ T’ll see you again to-morrow, and we’ll talk this over. Confound it 
all. I knew your mother, sir, years before you ever did! See you 
again to-morrow, lad, so won’t say ‘ good-bye’ now. 

But while Major Meredith was mildly swearing at his man next 
morning because his coffee was cold and his toast was tough as usual, 
Jim Fermor was steaming northwards, en route for the Yukon River. 
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She longed for beauty, though her eyes 
Were heaven’s own colour, warm with love. 
She minded me of some soft dove 
That toward some sheltering bosom flies. 
Her lovely hair was dusky gold, 
And her self-mastery so serene, 
She must have seemed to souls terrene 
In her pure radiance almost cold. 
She longed for beauty, and I thought 
One instant of a shy coquette. 
Forgive me, sweet, the pain I wrought, 
Though Z forgive not, nor forget ; 
I know thee now for what thou art, 
And bless thee for thy childlike heart ! 
Euuis Reip. 





A Christmas Vision. 
By A. H. WALTER. 


“TELL you my vision? Yes, I'll tell it to you if you like; seems 
appropriate, too, doesn’t it ?—Christmas Eve.” So saying, Sir 
Henry Mewling, M.D. leaned back in his Juxurious chair, put his 
feet an inch or two nearer the bright wood fire, and commenced his 
story. : 

‘‘ When I was a young medical student, more years ago than I 
care to count now, I went to bed one Christmas Eve, feeling very 
despondent and miserable. My next examination was getting very 
close, and I was anything but prepared for the ordeal; the professor 
said I was ‘rushing’ things too much; but what could a man do, 
with a widowed mother and a narrow income? I strained every 
nérve, working almost night and day, that I might see the magical 
letters ‘ M.R.C.S.’ after my name, and be qualified to practice. 


“Qn this particular Christmas night I was thoroughly worn out, 
and was asleep almost as soon as my head touched the pillow. I do 
not know how long I had slept, when I dreamt, or rather had a 
vision, for my own personality was in no way connected with the 


pictureI saw. | 
“I thought the street of a Continental city lay before me; every- 


thing was very clear and distinct ; not a star was visible, but a full 
moon shone brightly in the sky, and being reflected in the snowy path- 
ways below, made the scene as light as day. Tall houses were on each 
side, and the name ‘ Krantz’ was over the window of one, while at 
the end of the road stood a large building, probably an hotel, and 
clearly visible behind it were two beautiful Gothic towers, evidently 
part of a church. All this was firmly impressed on my mind before I 
noticed the principal objects in the picture. Inthe centre of the road- 
way lay an overturned vehicle with the horse still striving to free itself 
from the broken shafts. About two yards away lay the dead body 
of a man; I felt positive that he was dead, although I could not see 
his face ; the body was‘on its side, and I could only see a very dark, 
curly head of hair and part of a long, brown beard. The hat had 
42 
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fallen off, but the figure still wore a thick, fur-trimmed overcoat. 
Several persons were standing by, but except that they were there, 
I knew nothing of any of them. “) 

‘How long the trance lasted I cannot tell, but I awoke ina 
fright, and immediately sat up. A chest of drawers faced the foot 
of my low bed, on it was the looking glass, and as I raised myself to 
a sitting posture, I saw in the mirror the whole of my vision dis- 
‘ tinctly reproduced in the minutest detail. For some seconds at 
least, perhaps about half a minute, I gazed at it stupefied, and then it. 
faded slowly away, and the room was dark, save for the rays of the 
street lamp shining full through the uncurtained window. I rubbed 
my eyes and pinched myself to make sure that I was awake; there 
was no doubt about it, and it was several hours before [ could go to 
sleep again. 

“When I awoke next morning, naturally the first thing I thought 
of was my dream, and its recollection remained very vivid for several 
days, and though gradually I thought less about it, its details re- 
mained impressed on my brain for ever. 

“Early in the New Year I was passing a photograph shop, and 
impelled partly by curiosity I searched its windows for anything 
resembling the picture of my vision. In one corner of the smaller 
window, for there were two, I found a group of foreign churches, 
and soon among them discerned my two Gothic towers, one 
higher than the other; and directly I saw the whole photograph, 
wondered that I had not recognised before, the well-known features 
of Cologne Cathedral. 

“‘Nothing more happened until the first week in April. One 
afternoon, walking home from St. Bart’s, a fellow-student, Frank 
Hayes, offered me the loan of his skeleton. 

‘¢¢ Come and fetch it now,’ he said, ‘it is at my father’s office ; 
the mater rather objected to such a gruesome inmate at home.’ 

‘“‘Frank’s father was a London lawyer, and his rooms not being 
far distant, I consented. 

“My friend entered the office, and passed into the private sanctum 
without ceremony. Mr. Hayes was not alone; a tall man in a fur- 
trimmed overcoat was seated near him, sherry and biscuits were on 
the table. Frank greeted the stranger as Mr. Mewling, and turned 
to introduce him to me, saying, ‘ Perhaps you are relations, the name 
is not a common one.’ 
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“Mr. Newling rose and stretched out his hand, but instead of 
taking it, I could only stammer out, ‘ Then you were not killed last 
Christmas Eve in Cologne ? ’ 

‘‘ The effect of my words was instantaneous ; he dropped the wine- 
glass he still held in his left hand on to the floor, where it smashed 

_to atoms ; he fell back into his chair, white and shaking. Illness og 
fear was plainly written on his countenance. 

“In a moment or two he recovered, and said faintly, ‘ What do 

_ you mean? I was never at Cologne in my life, nor within a hun- 
dred miles of it.’ 

“Then turning to Mr. Hayes he apologised for breaking the glass, 
saying that he was subject to these attacks of illness, his heart being 
weak. 

“*¢T will not detain you any longer to-day,’ he said; ‘but I will 
call again on Thursday, when I hope you will have persuaded my 
tenants that I want my rents, and that at once.’ 

“ As soon as he was gone I told the lawyer the whole story of my 
dream. 

“¢ And do you know him 2’ he asked. 

“*¢]T have never seen him until to-day; but if he is Mr. Richard 
Mewling, late of California, I think he is my uncle, my father’s only 
brother. The two quarrelled bitterly soon after my father’s marriage, 
and Richard went away to the gold-fields, where we heard he had 
made a large fortune. For the last ten years we have heard nothing 
of him, but that he is the exact double of the man who was killed on 
Christmas Eve, 1 am positive; he wears the same overcoat, the 
beard and hair are identical.’ 

‘«¢ He may be your uncle,’ said Mr, Hayes, ‘ but I never heard 
him mention any relatives. I have been his solicitor for about five 
years, during which I have seen him ten times: once every six 
months. He made his money at the gold-fields, I know, and invested 
it in London house-property. Twice a year he comes here to receive 
the rents, and insists on carrying it all away in gold and notes. In 
the interim I seldom know where he is; he never leaves any address, 
though last October he certainly did mention that he thought of 
going to Germany ’ 

““«]T say,’ sang out versatile Frank who objected to being left out 
of the conversation so long, ‘suppose Richard Mewling was really 

42* 
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killed, and this old buffer dressed up in his clothes and came to 
claim the rents?’ 

“¢ Don’t talk nonsense, Frank,’ said his father shatply. 

“«¢?Tisn’t nonsense. I am sure all isnot right, or why did the old 
chap look so jolly frightened at the mention of Cologne? Illness? 
Pooh! Aren’t I a budding doctor, and don’t I know illness from 
fear?’ 

““¢Get last year’s almanac,’ said Mr. Hayes, anxious to stop 
this ungrammatical, if forcible oration. ‘I don’t think I could be 
deceived,’ he said. ‘True it was dusk when my client came, and 
just as I was going to light the gas, you interrupted us. As to the 
overcoat, Mr. Mewling has possessed it, I know for two years.’ 

“* December twenty-fourth, full moon, eleven-three p.m.,’ chimed 
in his son. 

“ The lawyer stood thoughtful for several minutes. 

**¢T tell you what I’ll do, Henry,’ he said; ‘as it happens, I have 
a clerk in Germany now, hunting for the certificate of a runaway 
marriage, and he is not very far from Cologne; I will wire him to go 
there, search the daily papers of that date, and make inquiries at the 
hotels and at the hospital. If your uncle was in Cologne, as a rich 
man he would naturally stay at one of the best hotels, and a suspi- 
cieus fact to my mind, is that the Mr. Richard Mewling of this 
afternoon, said he had never been within a hundred miles of the town, 
when your uncle distinctly stated that he was going to Germany. 
True it is a large place, but a man of leisure thinks nothing of a few 
hundred miles, when such a cathedral as Cologne lies in the same 
Empire as himself. In the meantime I will write to my client, 
saying that I am unable to collect his rents by Thursday, and asking 
him to call on Monday instead, which will give us nearly a week 
for our inquiries.’ 

“I thanked Mr. Hayes warmly, he had always been a kind friend 
to me. 

‘And now little more remains to be told; the clerk went to 
Cologne, found an account in the papers of the fatal cab accident to 
an Englishman, Herr Mewling, on Christmas Eve. Found the 
hotel at which he had been staying, and from which the funeral 
took place. Saw the doctor who gave the certificate of death at 
the inquest, and found the unmarked grave in the cemetery. The: 
hotel-keeper said that Mr. Newling had been staying there for 
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three weeks with a gentleman called Mr. George Dowling, and who 
had taken charge of all the effects after death, saying that he was the 
half-brother of the deceased, a fact not known to them before, 
though the gentlemen seemed to be great friends and to have known 
each other for some time. 

“It was easy to guess the rest ; aided by his resemblance to his 
dead companion in height and figure; the so-called half-brother 
left Cologne as Mr. George Dowling, and, helped by wig, false beard, 
and overcoat, reached England as Mr. Robert Mewling. 

“On receipt of his clerk’s communication, Mr. Hayes thought it 
right to open a box of private papers left in his care, and these 
established the facts that the deceased had really been my uncle, 
that he had died a bachelor, and having made no will, I was un- 
disputed heir to nearly seven thousand pounds a year. 

“As regards Mr. George Dowling, we never saw him again, but 
aman answering to his description sailed for America under another 
name the day after the receipt of the lawyer’s letter fixing Monday 
for their interview. , 

‘‘Further inquiries revealed that he had been my uncle’s travel- 
ling companion for more than a year, but formerly he had been an 
actor in a small Lordon theatre. This later circumstance of course 
explained the excellence of his ‘make-up.’ Had he possessed a 
little more courage and a readier tongue, and but for my ‘ Christ- 
mas Vision,’ he might still be drawing my uncle’s large income, 
and I certainly should never have become a successful physician 
and a wealthy knight.” 
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“ Here’s to you, Tommy Atkins. 
You're a good ’un, heart and hand.” 






Since the days were, when St. Chrysostom described the fair sex in 
terms that might almost be considered abusive, without rebuke, I may 
perhaps be permitted to designate the order of being that we call Sol- 
dier-servant in like terms, and announce that the subject of the third 
military sketch, for the delineation of which I now take up a meditative 
and reflective pen, is the man whom I shall describe as a necessary 
evil: a natural temptation (to a master addicted to strong language), 
a desirable calamity (since he is cheap, as cheap can be), a domestic 
peril, a deadly fascination (to the women-servants of the establish- 
ment), and a painted ill (painted blacker than he deserves, by those 
who have to employ him, and brighter than an archangel, by those 
writers of contemporary fiction, who view everyone who wears a red 
or blue coat, as a thing of special virtue and brilliancy). 

A soldier-servant is perhaps more essentially human than any other 
domestic being, since he is as completely unfettered as the savage 
that walks the South Sea Islands, and equally untrained; also being 
human, more irritating than any other child of man. 

A soldier-servant is at his best in an emergency, and at his very 
worst in ordinary everyday life. 

Like a ghoul, he revels in trouble ; and a funeral or illness in the 
house is a source of supreme satisfaction, while a spell of good fortune 
is a source of severe doubt and prediction. 

The Gunner-servant, of whom we are now writing, and of whom we 
have had a vast experience extending over some years, is a trial, and 
at the same time a comfort; and the gunner whom we particularly 
wish to specify, is a mar. of the name of Dale, rejoicing in the front 
name of Joseph, like so many of his kind. 
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When he first came to us, it was with the stare and manner of a 
wild bull, as he held open the dvor and surveyed his major’s quarters, 
with his hand at the salute and his figure tightly braced upwards to 
sustain the pressure of his serge jacket and the extreme tightness of 
his chin strap. 

He carried two good conduct stripes on his arm, won, as we had. 
occasion to guess later, by successfully concealed drunkenness, ex- 
tending over a long period. 

“ Couldn’t face the lady, sir—you’re all right—but couldn’t do that ; 
*tisn’t as if you was a bachelor, sir,” he ejaculated, prepared to bolt, 
with one eye on the crack of the door, against which the departing 
man-servant had glued his ear, and the other on the lady in question 
who was endeavouring to look as though butter could never melt in 
her mouth, even in the hottest weather. 

But Dale, like all those who protest too much, gradually allowed 
himself to be shown the silver in the minute pantry, that was like an 
inverted soap box, and on perceiving a silver cup or two won by the 
major in various athletic feats at the shop, felt that after all an officer 
was not such a machine of perfection as he had once thought; he 
decided to remain, as at any rate, a temporary stop-gap, and took 
command of the pantry at once. 

His first venture with the plate was a little unfortunate; for in 
energetically experimenting on a Queen Anne teapot, he left two 
long scratches on the sides, and parted with half the ornament on the 
lid. 

But the rest of the acts of Joseph Dale, and the havoc that he 
wrought among the plate, are they not written in indelible ink in the 
hearts of his master and mistress ? 

So far from being alarmed at the female members of the establish- 
ment, he soon became so much at his ease, that the English maid was 
heard loudly to designate him as an “impident thing,” which is, no 
doubt, somewhat of a compliment in low life, and suggests many 
things. 

The maid, Maria, had come out from England with the major’s 
wife as a household prop., and had at first regarded the British 
soldier as a very inferior creation. But as time went on, so well was 
the establishment supported by Dale and Maria in (occasionally) 
agreeable harmony, that it might almost be said to be a house built 
upon a rock. 
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Now and then abuse was the order of the day, and vituperation to 
which the major was discreetly deaf. 

Dale at first took’ everything meekly, but later a nine of defiance 
manifested itself in an irritating habit which he developed after a few 
weeks of diet superior to the ordinary cookhouse slops. 

While Maria blazed away at him, with a command of language 
which seemed inexhaustible and always verging on the impossible, he 
hhummed himself a careless snatch of song as he scoured the best 
silver toast rack with a cake of ‘“ Monkey Brand ”’ soap. 

Maria would rate him for a clumsy clown, and finally end in a shriek 
of temper by flinging the toast rack at his head. 

He had been accustomed to a sad life, he used to say in expansive 
moments, under the influence of a pint or two of canteen beer. His 
mother had been a lady whose strong point was gin; and his father 
had been drowned in six inches of water while he was attempting to 
water some young cucumber plants, although why the depth of the 
suffocating fluid should have added in any way to the calamity was a 
matter of uncertainty. 

He had also had later troubles, though in what way he was hardly 
capable of expressing, but they appeared to be connected with his 
short period as servant to the unmarried adjutant of the district—or 
“colonel’s flunkey,” as the gunners irreverently termed him. But so 
far as anyone could make out, the adjutant had parted with him, after 
a few terse remarks, one day when he had scoured his buttons with 
bathbrick and detached all superfluous and ornamental gilt there- 
from ! 

But to see Dale in his element, was to watch him on any day on 
which the drains of the house happened to go wrony ; an event that 
was liable to happen at any time in any Malta house. For on such 
an event being notified to him, in half an hour the whole of the flags of 
the passage lay about him in broken heaps, and he, with a beaming 
face, and a pickaxe, clad in a suit} of extraordinarily shapeless khaki 
clothing, was working with all his might, and with an excess of noise 
that was beyond words, in heaving up every square inch of paving stone 
in the ‘place, till the refractory drain yielded to his violent measures, 
and the Engineers, who had strolled in to see if they could help, went 
off in a huff, with their gentlemanly uniform and their refined pro- 
nunciation. And Dale sat down upon a pile of cement to discuss just 
a wee drop of whiskey, to correct the danger of trafficking in drains. 
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It was, perhaps, unfortunate that at that moment, the general came 
to call, and Dale, with his usual enthusiasm, thinking, as he said, 
afterwards, that it might be the Company Orders, answered the door 
with his rush hat rakishly on one side, and a dab of wet earth on his 
z.0se. 

But with extreme cheerfulness and misplaced zeal, he disposed of 
the general by launching him into the drawing-room, where the 
major was at that moment taking a well-earned siesta in his pyjamas. 

But this incident occurred in the beginning of the career of Joseph 
Dale, before he had learned the .art of society lieing, and when tact 
was yet an unstudied quality. 

It was difficult to persuade Dale that it was a good thing, especially 
in a hot climate, to rise early in the morning. 

“ Reveille’ sounded, and Joseph Dale turned and opened one eye 

. with a satisfied grunt that hc was in no hut barrack room, but a 
gentleman at large in his own Sedchamber. 

And he always fell asleep again, till the major’s stentorian shout 
for shaving water brought him to his feet with a final dream-scattering 
crash. 

Alarum clocks, save for an occaisonal night or so, were of no 
definite use; for either Dale tampered with their works, or they 
modified their transports o1 his behalf and became as mild as a half- 
hunter watch. 

But a man in the Company died of enteric, the scourge of the young 
soldier serving abroad, and Dale saw in his decease an occasion for 
sorrowful rejoicing that was not to be missed at any cost. 

There is no event in which a gunner revels as thoroughly as a 
funeral. You may take him to a wedding and he will become a deag 
mute, io a Company ball and he will sit through the entire evening 
without one expression of enjoyment. But give him a good and 
popular death, and pleasure marks him for its own; pleasure og 
a solemn nature, but none the less keen for the tears that are shed 
at the graveside. 

The dead man had been a popular gunner in the Company, who 
had never evinced any disagreeable desire to take the stripe, and so 
become better than anyobdy else. He had been good at boating and 
cricket, a: good gun-layer, and the best swimmer in the Company. 
But the dread hand of Death was laid upon him—and he died. 

Every man in the Company subscribed promptly to bay him a 
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- private grave in the Ta Braxia: Cemetery, where he might rest un- 
disturbed till the Last Trump, instead of becoming a five years’ tenant 
of six feet of earth and a deal coffin. For whois more generous 
than Tommy Atkins when a ‘subscription may go through his 
accounts ? 

Ask him for ready money, and you have him at a disadvantage, 
‘ for he never has a penny, but make the pay-sergeant responsible, and 
Tommy wonld give away every jacket on his back. 

The night before the funeral, Dale, with a few boon companions, 
** waked” the dead man in rousing style, to the confusion of more 
canteen beer than we should like to set down in plain figures. 

In Malta, as in all hot climates, a man’s funeral must take place 
twenty-four hours after his death, and therefore, Purkiss was in orders 
to be buried the following day at five o’clock in the morning. 

It was late when Dale stumbled into the house to bed, and the 
major put his head severely out of his bedroom door and warned him 

. that it was necessary that he should be very punctual on the following 
morning. ; 

“Very good, sir; yes, sir,” said Dale, voluble in his cups. . “Got 
@ patent, sir—no fear, sir.” 

And he saluted with inebriated ferocity ; wondering dimly, as he 
fell into bed, why smothered peals of laughter, from behind the 
major’s door, rang out on the quiet night air. 

A Malta night is a fair thing, even when the thermometer stands 
at eighty-four in the house; and the quiet of the young moon looked 
down. upon the blue Mediterranean flowing past Tigne Fort, and 
turned it to a flood of glittering silver. 

The tramp of the sentry’s feet in front of the guard-room was the 
only sound that disturbed the intense quiet, till a faint trumpet note, 
blown at some unearthly hour in the morning, long before dawn, 
woke the camp of six hundred men, and reminded those who had 
volunteered for the funeral, of their belts and carbines and their 
equipment in general. 

They paraded under the stars and the crescent moon that hung 
like a bow of silver in the heaven above the square, and there was 
not one man who did not feel the solemnity of the occasion and the 
bitterness of death when the body is young and strong. 

But long before three o’clock in the morning, the major’s quarters 
had been aroused into violent life by the extraordinary appearance of 
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@ hot-water can of ordinary brown tin perambulating the verandah in 
@ series of ungainly leaps and jerks, with a constant convulsive explosion 
in its inside, that sounded like the expiring gasp of an alarum clock in 
strong convulsions. 
* The major sprang to his feet, and fled into the garden of the 
bungalow-house, checking the water can in mid-career, and falling 
upon his face in a clu np of arums. 
Dale was sitting on an inverted bucket outside his bedroom door, 
with every hair on his clean-shaven head standing on end, as he 
followed the gyrations of the water can, and the collapse of his com- 


-_thanding officer. 


- “Lord! I thought it was the last day,” he said, turning an apologetic 
eye upon the major, as the crescent moon waned to her setting, and 
the grey light of the dawn showed against the eastern sky. “ And 
for why ; the clock’s gone off an hour too early:” 

“Go back to bed, Dale, at once,” said the major savagely, “and 
be hanged to you for an idiot of the first water.” 

“Thank you, sir, | will, sir,” said Dale humbly. ‘But it was the 
captain’s servant, Gunner Mason, as told me of this here ’speriment.” 

“Then all 1 can say is, that if Captain Hexte’s clock is carrying on 
inside his hot water can at this hour, I am sorry for Gunner Mason,” 
said the major, as he stalked back to bed and banged the door. 

But sleep was not for the establishment blessed by the presence of 
Gunner Dale within its walls that night; for twenty minutes later, 
when the major and his wife were once more sinking again into 
the land of dreams from which they had been so rudely aroused, a 
furious pealing at the outer bell, brought the household to its feet 
again. 

It was not an ordinary peal, for the hand that held the other end of 
the wire was jerking it out with a vigour that could only belong to the 
brawny muscles of a gunner. 

Dale, in deshadille, fled past the major once again in the verandah. 
It appeared he had not trusted entirely to the hot water can, for he 
called cheerily, “Sure and it’s only the guard, sir. I told ’em to 
call me for fear of the clock failing.” 

The hand at the other side of the door ceased as Dale opened it 
and held a whispered parley on the steps. 

And the gunner returned to the guard-room with a broad grin of 












‘excitement that had relieved the monotony of : 


e » had successfully murdered sleep, =i the major departed 
the funeral, 1 with a firmer belief than ever in the marvellous work- 
; of the mind of Tommy Atkins, and the utter impossibility of 
_guaging the depths of expediency to which a°soldier-servant can 
resort in time of need. 
Such is the soldier-servant. 
Foolish as a child, wilful as a mule, and sympathetic and kindly- 
natured as one of God’s Angels. 
But you must understand his sense of fitness and his idea of duty, 
which is as sensitive as the.mainspring of a watch. 
_ Abusé him if you will, love him if you may, but above all things 
_ treat him as a human being and not a machine. 
. Look over his slips on pay day, when the grog-shops are inviting ; 
for the best servant was never a teetotaller. 
And since we all have our faults—and life is short—overlook his 
~ bad qualities, and develop his virtues, for they are legion. 
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